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CHAPTER XXVI. 


A PANIC, 


HE funerals were going about in Dallory. Dr. Rane’s prognostica- 
tions had proved correct: the fever was a real fever. It spread, 


and a panic set in. 

As yet it had been confined to the poor. To those who for some 
months now had been living in squalor and despair and poverty. Some 
called it the famine fever; some a relapsing fever ; some typhus ; but, 
whatever the name accorded to it, one thing was certain—that it was of 
a malignant and fatal type. 

It possessed a rather singular feature : that it seemed to burst out all 
at once—in a single night. Before the doctors had well made them- 
selves sure that anything of the kind was in the air, before most of the 
public had so much as heard of it, it came. The probability of course 
was that it had been for some days smouldering. On the afternoon 
that witnessed Madam’s departure from Dallory Hall (after the receipt 
of the telegram and the reading of Dick’s letter) there had not been 
one decided case: in the morning no less than seven cases had shown 
themselves. After that, it spread rapidly. 

Madam remained away. James Bohun was dead, and she stayed 
with Sir Nash. Matilda North, taking French leave, went up there to 
join her without an invitation: she did not care to stay amidst the 
sickness. So the master of Dallory Hall was alone, and enjoyed his 
liberty as much as trouble had left him capable of. 

A week or ten days had passed on now since the outbreak, and the 
funerals were going about Dallory. The two medical men, Dr. Rane 
and Mr. Seeley, were worked nearly off their legs. The panic that had 
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set in was at its height. Dallory had been an exceptionally healthy 
place : people were unused to this state of things, and got frightened. 
Some of the better families took flight ; for the sea-side, or elsewhere. 
The long-continued distress, resulting on the strike, had pre-disposed' 
the poorer classes for it. It was they whom it chiefly attacked, but 
there were now two or three cases amid their betters. This was no 
time for the medical men to speculate whether they should or should 
not be paid ; they put all such considerations aside, and gave the poor 
sufferers their best care. Dr. Rane in particular was tenderly assiduous. 
with his patients. In spite of that fatal letter and the mistake—nay, 
the sin—it involved, he was a humane-natured man. Were he a suc- 
cessful practitioner, making his hundreds a year, or his thousands, as. 
might be, he would be one of the first and readiest to give away 
largely of his time and skill to any who could not well afford to pay 
him. : 

The last person whom the fever had attacked was one of the brothers: 
Hepburn of Dallory, undertakers, carpenters, and coffin-makers. Both 
of them were sickly men; but exceedingly steady and respectable. The 
younger brother, Henry, was the one seized: it was universally 
assumed that he caught it in the discharge of certain of the duties of 
his calling, and the suppositioh did not tend to decrease the public 
panic. Dr. Rane thought him a bad subject for the illness, and did alk 
he could. 

Bessy, Rane stood in her kitchen, making an apple pudding. It is: 
rather a sudden transition of subject, from sickness to puddings, but 
only in accordance with existing life. Whatever calamity may be de- 
cimating society abroad, the domestic routine of daily existence goes 
on at home in just its ordinary course. Molly Green was pudding- 
maker in general; but Molly was hastening over her other work that 
day, for she had obtained leave to go home in the evening to see her 
mother: a woman who had been ailing for years with chronic sickness, 
and lived at Whitborough. So Bessy this morning took upon herself 
the pudding. 

Mrs. Rane stood at the table ; a brown holland apron tied over her 
light morning gown, her sleeves turned up to the middle of her arms 
above her wrists. Hands and wrists and arms were alike pretty. The 
apples lay in a basin ready pared, and she was rolling out the crust. 
Ever and anon she glanced at the kitchen clock. Her husband had 
been called out at early morning, four o’clock, and she was getting a 
little anxious. Now it was close upon eleven. It cannot be said that 
Bessy was afraid of the fever for him: she shared in the popular belief 
that medical men are generally exempt from infection; but she was 
always glad to see him come home safe and well. 

His latch-key was heard in the door while she was thinking of him. 
Dr. Rane went straight up-stairs to the unused top-room, changed his 
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clothes, and washed his hands and face—a precaution he always took 
when he had been with fever patients. Bessy put the kitchen door 
open, that he might see where she was when he came down. 

“ Pudding-making, Bessy!” he cried, looking in. ‘Why don’t you 
let Molly do that?” 

“* Molly’s busy. She wants to go home this evening, Oliver, as soon 
as we can spare her, and not come back until to-morrow night. She 
had a letter this morning to say her mother has at last taken to her bed, 
and the doctor thinks her very ill. I have given her leave to go.” 

“ But how shall you manage without her?” 

*“T shall have old Phillis in. Molly has been to her, and she says 
she'll be glad to come.” 

Dr. Rane said no more. It was quite the same to him whether 
Molly, or Phillis, did what was wanted. When men are much harassed 
in spirit, they cannot concern themselves with petty details. 

“T was thinking, Oliver, that—if you don’t mind—as we can have 
Phillis, I would leave it to Molly whether to come back to-morrow 
night, or not. If her mother is really growing worse, the girl may like 
to stay a day longer with her.” 

“My dear, do just as you like about it,” was the doctor's rather 
impatient answer. 

“ Your breakfast shall be ready in a moment, Oliver.” 

“T have taken breakfast. It was between eight and nine before I 
could get away from Ketlar’s, and I went and begged some of Mrs. Gass. 
After that, I went round to the patients.” 

Bessy was putting the crust into the buttered basin. She lifted her 
hands and turned in some dismay: 

“Surely, Oliver, they have not got the fever at Ketlar’s!” 

Dr. Rane slightly laughed. ‘“‘ Not the fever, Bessy : something else. 
The baby. It was Ketlar who called me up this mornmg.” 

‘Oh dear,” said Bessy, going on with her pudding. “I thought that 
poor baby was not expected for a month or two. How will they manage 
to keep it? It seems to me that the less food there is for them, the 
quicker the babies come.” 

“That’s generally the case,” observed Dr. Rane. 

“ Is the mother well?” 

“ Tolerably so.” 

“« And—how are other things going on, Oliver?” 

He knew, by the tone of her voice, that she meant the fever. Bessy 
never spoke of that without a kind of timidity. 

“‘ Neither worse nor better. It’s very bad still.” 

“ And fatal?” 

“Yes, and fatal. Henry Hepburn’s in danger.” 

“‘ But he'll get over it?” rejoined Bessy quickly. 

“T don’t think so. His brother will have it next if he does not mind. 
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He is as nervous over it as he can*be. I am off now, Bessy, up the 
Ham.” 

** You will be in to dinner?” 

‘Before that, I hope.” 

Bessy settled to her pudding again, and the doctor departed. Not 
into danger this time, for the fever had not yet shown itself in Dallory 
Ham. Scarcely a minute had elapsed when the door-bell rang, and 
Molly went to answer it.. Mrs. Rane, her hands all flour, peeped from 
the kitchen, and saw Mr. North. 

“Oh papa! How glad I am to see you! Do you mind coming in 
here ?” 

Mind! Mr. North felt far more at home in Bessy’s kitchen than in 
his wife’s grand drawing-room. He had brought a small open basket 
of most lovely hot-house flowers for Bessy. He put it on the table, and 
sat down on one of the wooden chairs in peace and comfort. Richard 
had not returned, and he was still alone. 

“Go on with your pudding, my dear. Don’t mind me. I like to 
see it.” 

“It is all but done, papa. Molly will tie it up. Oh, these beautiful 
flowers !” she added, bending her face down to them. ‘“ How kind of 
you to think of me!” 

“I’m going up to Ham Court about some seeds, child ; the walk will 
do me good, this nice day. I feel stronger and better, Bessy, than I did.” 

“T am so glad of that, papa.” 

“ And so I thought—as I was intending to call in here—that I’d cut 
a few, blossoms, and bring with me. How’s the fever getting on, Bessy ?” 

“It is not any better, I am afraid, papa.” 

“So I hear. They say that Henry Hepburn’s dying.” 

Bessy felt startled. “Oh, I trust not! Though I think—I fear— 
Oliver has not very much hope of him.” 

“Well, I’ve heard it. And I came here, Bessy, to ask if you would 
not like to come to the Hall for a week or two. It might be safer for 
you. Are you at all afraid of catching it, child?” 

““ N—o,” answered Bessy. But it was spoken dubiously, and Mr. 
North looked at her. 

“Your husband has to be amongst it pretty well every hour of his 
life, and I can but think there must be some risk for you. You had 
better come to the Hall.” 

‘Oliver is very particular to change his clothes when he comes in ; 
but still I know there must of course be some little risk,” she said. “I 
try to be quite brave, and not think of it, papa: and I have a great 
piece of camphor inside here ”—touching the bosom of her dress—“ at 
which Oliver laughs.” 

‘‘Which is as good as confessing that you are nervous about it, 
Bessy,” said Mr. North, . 
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“Not much, papa. A doctor’s wife, you know, must not have fancies.” 

“Well, you come up to the Hall4o-day, Bessy. It will be a change 
for you, and pleasant for me, now I’m all alone ; it'll be like some of the 
old days come back again, you and me together. As to Oliver, I dare 
say he’ll be glad to have the house to himself a bit, while he is so busy.” 

Bessy, wiping the flour off her hands on a towel, consented. In 
point of fact, her husband had proposed, some days back, that she should 
go away : and she did feel half afraid of taking the fever through him. 

“But it cannot be until to-morrow, papa,” she said, as Mr. North 
rose to depart, and she accompanied him to the door, explaining that 
Molly was going home. “I should not like to leave Oliver alone in the 
house for the night. Phillis will be here to-morrow: she can stay and 
sleep, should Molly Green not return.” 

“Yery well,” said Mr. North. 

It was left at this. Bessy opened the door for her father, and watched 
him on his way up the Ham. 

Dr. Rane came back to dinner; and found his patients allowed him 
an hour’s peace to eat it in. Bessy informed him of the arrangement 
she had made: and that he was to be a bachelor from the morrow for 
an indefinite period. The doctor laughed, making a jest of it: but 
nevertheless he glanced keenly from under his eyelids at his wife. 

“ Bessy ! I do believe you are afraid !” 

“No, not exactly,” was her answer. “I don’t think ‘afraid ’ is the 
right word. It is just this, Oliver: I do not get nervous overit ; but I 
cannot help remembering rather often that you may bring it home to me.” 

‘Then, my dear, go by all means where you will be out of harm’s 
way, so far as I am concerned.” 

Dinner over, Dr. Rane hastened out again, on his way to see Mrs. 
Ketlar. He had just reached that bench in the shady part of the road, 
at the neck of the Ham, when he saw Jelly coming along. The doctor 
only wished there was some convenient shelter to dart into, by which 
he might avoid her. Ever since the night when he had heard that 
agreeable conversation as he sat under the cedar-tree, Jelly’s keen green 
eyes had been worse to him than poison. She stopped when she met 
him. 

“So that child of Susan Ketlar’s is come, sir!” 

* Ay,” said Dr. Rane. 

“What in the world brings it here now?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” returned the doctor. “Children often come 
without giving their friends due notice. I am on my way thither.” 

“ And not as much as a bedgown to wrap it in,” resentfully went on 
Jelly, “‘ and not a bit o’ tea or oatmeal in the place for her! My faith! 
baby after baby coming into the world all round, and the men out on 
strike! This makes seven—if they’d all been alive : she'll be contented 
perhaps when she’s got seventeen.” 
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’“Tt is the way of the world, Jelly. Set-up the children first, and 
consider what to do with them afterwards.” 

“What's this that’s the matter with Tim Wilks, sir?” demanded 
Jelly, abruptly changing the subject. 

“With Tim Wilks! I did not know that anything was the matter 
with him.” 

“Yes, there is,” said Jelly. ‘‘I met old Green just now, and he said 
Timothy Wilks was in bed, ill. They thought it might be a bilious 
attack, if it was not the fever.” 

*‘ T’ll call in and see him,” said Dr. Rane. “ Has he been drinking 
again ?” 

Jelly’s eyes flashed with resentment. Considering that Tim had 
really kept sober and steady for the past year and half, she looked on 
the question as a frightful aspersion. And the more especially so as 
proceeding from Dr. Rane. 

“7 can answer for it that he has not been drinking—and so, as I 
supposed, might everybody else. ‘Timothy Wilks is worried, sir: that’s 
what it is. He has never been at ease since people accused him of 
writing that anonymous letter: and he never will be till he is publicly 
cleared of it. Sir, I think he ought to be.” 

Was it an ice-bolt that seemed to shoot through Oliver Rane’s heart ? 
—or only a spasm? Something took it: though he managed to keep 
his countenance, and to speak with calm indifference. 

‘‘Cleared? Cleared of what? I fancied it had been ascertained 
that Wilks was the man who spoke of the affair out of Dale’s office. 
He can’t clear himself from that. As to any other suspicion, no one 
has cast it on him.” 

“Well, sir—of course you know best,” answered Jelly, recollecting 
herself and cooling down: but she could not help giving the words an 
emphasis. “If Tim should become dangerously ill, it might have to be 
done to set his mind at rest.” 

“What might have to be done?” demanded Dr. Rane with autho- 
rity. 

And Jelly did not dare to answer the direct question. She could 
boast and talk in her gossiping way so long as she felt safe, but when it 
came to anything like proving her words, she was a very coward. Dr. 
Rane was looking at her, waiting for her to speak, his manner uncom- 
promising, his countenance stern. 

“Oh well, sir, I’m sure I don’t know at all,” she said, her tongue 
feeling as if it had dried up. ‘And I’m sure I hope poor Tim has not 
got the fever.” 

“T'll call and see him,” repeated Dr. Rane, proceeding on his way. 
Jelly curtsied and went on hers. 

When beyond her view, he took out his handkerchief and wiped his 
face, damp as with the dews of death. He must, he must get away 
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from Jelly and Dallory! But for having a wife on his hands, he might 
have felt tempted to make a hasty flitting to America and join Dr. Jones. 
Join Dr. Jones ?—But where was the wherewithal to do it? He had it 
not. His thoughts turned, as they ever-did on these occasions, to that 
money of his locked up in the Tontine. Of Ais: that was how Dr. 
Rane had got to regard it. That money would bring him salvation. If 
che could but obtain it 

A bow from some white-haired old gentleman, passing in a carriage. 
Dr. Rane returned it, the singular coincidence of his appearance at 
that moment flashing through his mind. For it was Sir Thomas 
Ticknell. Yes: it truly seemed to him that that Tontine money would 
be nothing less than salvation. He went on with a great fear and pain 
in his throbbing heart, wondering for how long or short a time Jelly 
would hold her counsel. 


The next morning was Thursday. It brought news that nearly struck 
people dumb: Henry Hepburn, the undertaker, was dead, and Mrs. 
Rane had been seized with the fever. Dr. Rane said his wife was very 
restless all night; he gave her a composing draught, which seemed to 
do good for the time ; but upon attempting to get up she was attacked 
with nausea and faintness, and had to go back to bed. The symptoms 
that subsequently set in he feared were those of the fever. 

It was an awkward time for Bessy to be ill, as Molly Green had gone 
home : but Phillis, an excellent substitute, was there. She attended on 
Mrs. Rane, and the doctor went’ abroad to his patients. Mr. North, 
disappointed at Bessy’s non-arrival, hearing of her indisposition, came 
to the house ; but Bessy sent down an urgent message by Phillis, beg- 
ging him not to run into any danger by coming up to her chamber. And 
Mr. North, docile and obedient—as Madam in her imperiousness had 
trained him to be—left his best love, and went back home again. 

In the course of the morning Dr. Rane called in at Hepburn’s. It 
was a kind of double shop and double house; in the one were sold 
articles of furniture, in the other the carpenter’s work was carried on. 
Thomas Hepburn and his family lived in the first ; Henry, now dead, 
had occupied the last. He was a married man, but had no children. 
When Dr. Rane entered the second shop, he did not at first see Thomas 
Hepburn ; the two shutters up at the window made the place dark, 

-after-coming in from the bright sunshine. Thomas Hepburn saw him, 
however, and came forward from the workshop behind, where he had 
been looking on at his men. Various articles seemed to be in the course 
-of active construction, coffins amidst the rest. 

“‘T am very sorry for this loss, Hepburn,” began the doctor.” 

“Well, sir, I’ve not had any hope from the first,” sighed Hepburn, 
his face looking careworn and unusually sickly in the semi-light. “1 
«don’t think poor Henry had.” 
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“The fact is, Hepburn, he had not strength to carry him through the 
disorder ; it did not attack him lightly. I did all I could.” 

“Ves, sir, I’m sure of that,” returned Hepburn—and what with his 
naturally weak voice, and the hammering that was going on behind, Dr. 
Rane had to listen with all his ears to catch the words. ‘“ We've beer 
an ailing family always : liable to take disorders, too, more than others.” 

Dr. Rane made no reply for the moment. He was regarding the 
speaker. Something in his aspect imparted the suspicion that the man 
was in actual present fear. 

“* You must keep up a good heart, you know, Hepburn.” 

“Td rather go a hundred miles, sir, than do what I’ve got to do just 
now amid the dead,” said Hepburn, glancing round. ‘“ Zha?’s how 
my brother took it.” 

‘¢ Let a workman go instead of you.” 

The undertaker shook his head. ‘One Aas to go with me; and the 
other is just as afraid as afraid can be. No, I must go on, myself 
There'll be double work for me, now Henry’s gone.” 

“Well, Hepburn, I begin to think the fever is on the turn,” said the 
doctor, cheerily, as he walked away. 

The day wore on. Mrs. Rane’s symptoms were decidedly those ot 
fever, and the doctor went all the way to Whitborough himself (not far 
in actual distance, only that he could not well spare the time) to teél 
Molly Green she was to keep where she was, out of harm’s way, and not 
return until sent for. When he got back home, his wife was worse. 
Phillis met him at the door, and said her poor mistress’s face was scarlet, 
and she rolled her head from side to side. Phillis wanted to stay tlre 
night, but the doctor would not have it : there was no necessity, he said, 
and she had better not be longer in the infection than could be helped. 
So Phillis went away at ten o’clock. 

Between eleven and twelve, just as Mr. Seeley was preparing for rest, 
Dr. Rane came in and asked him to go over to see his wife. The surgeon 
went at once. Bessy was lying in bed in her comfortable chamber, just 
as Phillis had described—her face scarlet, her head turning uneasily on 
the pillow. A candle stood on the table, dimly lighting the room ; Mr. 
Seeley took it close to inspect her face; but Bessy put up her hand and 
turned her head away, as if the light hurt her. 

* She seems slightly delirious,” whispered Mr. Seeley apart, and Dr. 
Rane nodded. After that, the two doctors talked together a little on 
the stairs, and Mr. Seeley went away, saying he would come again in 
the morning. 

In the morning, however, Dr. Rane went over to tell him that his 
wife, after a most restless night, had dropped into a quiet doze, and had 
better not be disturbed. He felt sure she was better. This was Friday. 

Phillis arrived betimes. She found a wet sheet flapping in the gray 
ante-room, just outside the bed-chamber door, which Dr. Rane had 
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saturated with disinfecting liquid. Jars of disinfectants stood on the 
wide landing, on the staircase, and in other parts of the house. Phillis 
had no fear, and went in behind the flapping sheet. She could make 
nothing of Mrs. Rane. Instead of the scarlet face and restless head, 
she now lay buried in her pillow, still, and pale, and intensely quiet. 
Phillis offered her some tea; Mrs. Rane just opened her eyes, and 
feebly motioned it away with her hand, just as she had motioned away 
the light the previous night. “It’s a sudden change,” thought Phillis. 
“T don’t like it.” 

Later in the morning, Dr. Rane brought up Mr. Seeley. She lay in 
exactly the same position, deep in the pillow. What with that, and what 
with the large night-cap, the surgeon could get to see very little of her 
face. 

“Don’t disturb me,” she faintly said, when he would have aroused 
her sufficiently to get a good look. “I am easy now.” 

“Do you know me?” questioned Mr. Seeley, bending over her. 

“Yes,” she answered, opening her eyes for a moment. “ Let me 
sleep ; I shall be better to-morrow.” 

“ How do you feel ?” he asked. 

“Only tired. Let me sleep.” 

“ Bessy,” said her husband, in the persuasive voice he used to the sick, 
“won't you just turn to Mr. Seeley?” 

“To-morrow. I want to go to sleep.” 

And so they did not disturb her further. After all, sleep does 
wonders—as Dr. Rane remarked. 

It might have been that Mr. Seeley went away somewhat puzzled, 
scarcely thinking that the fever had been on her sufficiently long to 
leave this kind of exhaustion. 

As the day grew older, a rumour was whispered that Mrs. Rane was 
dying. Whence it arose none could trace: unless from a word or two 
dropped by Dr. Rane himself to Thomas Hepburn. They happened to 
meet in the street, and the undertaker stopped to enquire after Mrs. 
Rane. She was in a most critical state, was the doctor’s answer: the 
night would decide it, one way or the other. 

Phillis went up to her mistress several times. Dr. Rane kept the 
hanging sheet well saturated, and flapped it often. Mrs. Rane never 
seemed to rouse herself throughout the day : seemed in fact, to sleep 
through it. Phillis began to hope that it was indeed comfortable, re- 
freshing sleep, and that she would awake better. 

“You'll let me stay here to-night, master?” she said, when there was 
nothing more to do, as Dr. Rane—who had been out—came in, and 
passed by the kitchen. 

“No need,” he answered in his decisive manner. ‘“ Be here the first 
thing in the morning.” 

Phillis put on her shawl and bonnet, wished him good night and de- 
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parted. It was about ten o’clock. Dr. Rane saw her out and went up 
to the sick chamber. In less than five minutes he came down again 
with a white face, opened the front door, and strode across the road to 
Mr. Seeley’s. The latter.was in his surgery, in the act of pouring some 
medicine into a small phial. 

“Seeley! Seeley! My wife is gone!” 

What with the suddenness of the interruption, and what with the 
‘words, the surgeon was so startled that he dropped the bottle. 

“Gone!” he cried. “ Do you mean—dead ?” 

“ida;” 

‘“‘Why—when I saw you at dusk, you told me she was sleeping com- 
fortably!” said the surgeon, staring at Dr. Rane. “Phillis also said it.” 

“ And so she was. She was to all appearance. Heaven is my witness 
that I thought and believed the sleep then to be natural; that it was 
refreshing her. She must have died in it. I went up now, and found 
her—found her—getting cold. She must have been dead more than an 
hour.” 

Oliver Rane put his arms on Mr. Seeley’s counter and bent his face 
-on them to hide his emotion. The surgeon, in the midst of his surprise, 


had hardly ever felt so sorry for any one, as he felt in that moment for 
his brother practitioner. 


CHAPTER AAVII, 
WHAT JELLY SAW. 


‘* IT was too true ; Mrs. Rane was dead,” said sympathising people one 
to the other: for even that same night the sad tidings went partially out 
to Dallory. What with the death of Hepburn the undertaker, and now 
the doctor’s wife—both prominent people, so to say, in connection with 
the sickness—something like consternation fell on such as heard it. Dr. 
Rane carried the news himself to Dallory Hall, catching Mr. North just 
as he was going to bed, and imparting it to him in the most gentle and 
soothing manner he knew how. Fearing that if he left it until morning, 
it might reach him more abruptly, the doctor thus made haste. From 
thence he went on to Hepburn’s. He had chanced to meet Francis 
Dallory in coming out of Seeley’s ; he met some one else he knew; 
these imparted the tidings to others: so that many heard of it that 
night. 

But now we come to a very strange and singular thing that happened 
to Jelly. Jelly in her tart way was sufficiently good-hearted. There 
was sickness in Ketlar’s house : the wife had her three days’ old infant : 
the little girl, Cissy, got worse and weaker : and Jelly chose to sacrifice 
an afternoon to the nursing of them. Much as she disapproved of the 
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man’s joining the Trades’ Union and upholding the strike, often as she 
had assured him that both starving and the workhouse, whichever he 
might prefer, were too good for him, now that misfortune lay upon the 
house, Jelly came-to a little. Susan Ketlar was her cousin; and, after 
all, she was not to blame for her husband’s wrong doings. Accordingly, 
in the afternoon of the last day of Mrs. Rane’s illness, Jelly went forth 
to Ketlar’s, armed with some beef tea, and a few scraps for the half- 
famished children, the whole enclosed in a reticule bag. 

“T shall take the latch-key,” she said, in starting, to the cook, who 
‘was commonly called Dinah, ‘so you can go to bed. If Susan Ketlar’s 
very ill, I may stop late. Mind you put a box of matches on the:slab 
in the hall.” 

Susan Ketlar was not very ill, Jelly found ; but the child, Cissy, was. 
So ill, that Jelly hardly knew whether to leave her at all, or not. The 
mother could not attend to her; Ketlar had gone tramping off beyond 
Whitborough after Union work, and had not come back. Only that she 
thought Mrs. Cumberland would not be pleased if she came to hear 
that Jelly, the confidential servant left in charge, had stayed out for a 
night, leaving the house with only the cook in it, she, Jelly, had cer- 
tainly stayed. At past twelve poor Ketlar got home, dead beat, sick, 
faint, having walked several miles without food. Jelly blew him up a 
little—she considered that a man who could refuse work when his chil- 
dren were starving, because he belonged to the Trades’ Union, deserved 
nothing but blowing-up on any score—bade him look to Cissy, told him 
ungraciously that there was a loaf in the pan, and came away. Ketlar, 
fit to drop though he was, civilly offered to see her home; but all the 
thanks he got in return, was a recommendation to attend to his own 
concerns and not to meddle with hers. 

It was a fine, still night, rather too warm for the sickness that lay on 
Dallory; and Jelly walked on at a swift pace, her reticule, empty now, 
on herarm. Some women might have felt timid at the midnight walk : 
Jelly was too strong-minded. She certainly found it a little lonely on 
entering the Ham, as if the road under the overshadowing trees, begin- 
ning now to lose some of their leaves, had something weird about it. 
But this part was soon passed ; and Jelly came to the houses, and within 
sight of home. Nota soul met she : it was as dreary, so far as human 
companionship went, as could be. A black cat sprang suddenly from 
the hedge, and tore over the road almost across Jelly’s feet ; and it 
made her start. 

She began thinking about Mrs. Rane ; quite unconscious of the death 
that had taken place. When Jelly left home in the afternoon Mrs. 
Rane was said to be in danger: at-least such was Phillis’s opinion, 
privately communicated : but, late in the evening, news had been brought 
to Ketlar’s that all danger was over and she was in a refreshing sleep, 
going on safely to recovery. 
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“And I’m downright glad of it, poor young lady !” said Jelly, half 
aloud, as she turned in at her gate. “ Doctors’ wives are naturally more 
exposed to the chance of catching infectious sickness. But on the other 
hand they have the best advice and care.” 

It was striking one. Letting herself in with the latch-key, Jelly felt 
for the box of matches, passing her hand cautiously over the marble 
table. And passed it in vain: no matches were there. 

“Forgetful hussy !” ejaculated Jelly, apostrophizing the unconscious 
Dinah. ‘‘ Much good she’s of !” 

So Jelly crept quietly upstairs in the dark, knowing she had matches 
in her own chamber : and in a minute came upon another of the negli- 
gent Dinah’s delinquencies. She had omitted to draw down the blind 
of the large window on the landing. 

“She has been out at that back-door, talking to people,” quoth Jelly 
in her wrath. ‘Just like her! Won’t she get a taste of my tongue in 
the morning !” 

Turning to draw down the blind herself, she was suddenly arrested, 
with the cord in her hand, by a sight in the opposite landing—Dr. 
Rane’s. Standing there, dressed in something white, which Jelly at the 
time took for a nightgown or petticoat, was Mrs. Rane. ‘The landing 
was faintly lighted, as if by some distant candle, invisible to Jelly ; but 
Mrs. Rane was perfectly distinct, her features and even their expression 
quite clear. The first thought that crossed Jelly was, that Mrs. Rane 
was delirious: but she looked too still for that. She did not move; 
and the eyes had a fixed stare, as it seemed to Jelly. But that she her- 
self must have been invisible from the surrounding darkness, she would 
have thought Mrs. Rane was staring at /er. For a full minute this 
lasted : Jelly watching, Mrs, Rane never stirring. 

“‘What in the world brings her standing there?” quoth Jelly in her 
amazement. ‘And what can she be staring at? It can’t be at me.” 

But at that moment Jelly’s bag slipped off her arm, and fell on the 
carpet with a bang. It caused her to shift her gaze from the opposite 
landing for a single second—it really did not seem longer. When she 
looked again, the place was in darkness: Mrs. Rane and,the faint light 
were alike gone. 

‘She has no business to be out of her bed—and the doctor ought 
to tell her so if he’s at home,” thought Jelly. ‘“ Any way, she must be 
a great deal better: for I don’t think it’s delirium.” 

She waited a short while, but nothing more was seen. Drawing down 
the blind with a jerk, Jelly picked up her bag, and passed on to her 
own chamber—one of the back rooms on this floor. Where she slept 
undisturbed until morning. 

She lay late. Being amenable to nobody while Mrs. Cumberland 
was away, the house’s mistress in fact, as well as Dinah’s, Jelly did not 
hurry herself. She was no laggard in general, especially on a Saturday, 
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but felt tired after her weary afternoon at Ketlar’s and from having gone 
so late to rest. Breakfast was ready in the kitchen when she got down; 
Dinah—a red-faced young woman in a brown-spotted cotton gown— 
being busy at the fire over the coffee. 

“Now then !” began Jelly—her favourite phrase when she was angry. 
“What have you got to say for yourself? Whereabouts on the slab 
did you put those matches last night ?” 

Dinah, taken-to, tilted the kettle back. Until that moment she had 
not thought of her negligence. 

“I’m afraid I never put ’em at all,” she said. 

“No you didn’t put ’em,” retorted Jelly with stinging emphasis. 
“ And I’d like to know why you didn’t; and what you were about, 
not to?” 

“T’m sure I’m sorry,” said Dinah, who was a tractable kind of girl. 
“T forgot it, I suppose, in the upset about poor Mrs. Rane.” 

“In the upset about poor Mrs. Rane,” scornfully repeated Jelly. 
“What upset you, pray, about her?—And you’ve never been out to 
fasten back the shutters !” 

“‘She’s dead,” answered Dinah—and the ready tears came into the 
gitl’s eyes. ‘‘ That’s what I’ve got the shutter half-to for. I thought 
you’d most likely not have heard it.” 

A little confusion arose in Jelly’s mind. Mrs. Rane’s death (as she 
supposed) could not possibly have occurred before morning: the ne- 
glect, as to the matches, was last night. But, in the shock of the news, 
she passed this over. Her tart tone went away as by magic ; her face 
changed to sadness. 

“Dead! When did she die, Dinah?” 

“It was about nine o’clock last night, they think. .And she lay an 
hour after that in her bed, Jelly, getting cold, before it was found out.” 

On hearing this, Jelly’s first impression was that Dinah must be 
playing with her. The girl came from the fire with the coffee, wiping 
her eyes. 

“ Now what d’ye mean, girl? Mrs. Rane didn’t die last night—as I 
can answer for.” 

“Oh but she did, Jelly. Dr. Rane went up to her at ten o’clock— 
he had been out till then—and found her dead. I can tell you, I didn’t 
half like to go all the way up to bed by myself to that top floor, and 
me alone in the house, knowing she was lying there at the very next 
door.” 

Jelly waited to take in the full sense of the words, staring at Dinah 
while she did it. What was all this ? 

“You must have taken leave of your senses, girl,” she said, as she 
began to pour out the coffee. 

“I’m sure I’ve not,” said Dinah. “Why?” 

“To tell me Mrs. Rane died last night. How did yo: picku_ thetals?” ‘ 
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“Jelly, it’s no tale. It’s as true as that you and me’s here. I was. 
standing at the front gate for a breath of air, before shutting-up, when 
Dr. Rane come out of his house in a haste like, and went across to Mr. 
Seeley’s. It struck me that Mrs. Rane might be worse and that he had 
gone to fetch the other, so I stayed a bit to see. Presently—it wasn’t 
long—he came back across the road again. Mr. Francis Dallory 
happened to be passing, and he asked after Mrs. Rane. She was 
dead, the doctor said; and went on to tell him how he had found her. 
You needn’t look as if you thought I was making-up stories, Jelly. They 
stood close by the doctor’s gate, and I heard every word.” 

Jelly did not precisely know how she looked. If this was true, why 
—what could be the meaning of that which she had seen in the night ? 
Jelly gulped down her hot coffee at a draught, and went out, eating a 
piece of bread-and-butter. She did not believe it. Dinah evidently did : 
but the girl might have caught up some misapprehension : or, as Jelly 
mentally put it, “heard cross-wise.” 

The first thing that struck Jelly when she got outside, was the appear- 
ance of the doctor’s house. It was closely shut up, doors and windows, 
and the blinds were down. As Jelly stood, looking up, she saw Mr. 
Seeley standing at his door without his hat. She went over and accosted 
him. 

“Ts it true, sir, that Mrs. Rane is dead?” 

‘* Quite true,” was the answer. ‘She died yesterday evening, poor 
lady. It was terribly sudden.” 

Jelly felt a very queer sensation take her. But she was ina fog of dis- 
belief yet. Mr. Seeley was called to from within, and Jelly returned and 
knocked softly at Dr. Rane’s door. Phillis opened it, her eyes swollen 
with crying. 

**T say, Phillis, whatever is all this ?” demanded Jelly, in a low tone. 
‘When did she die ?” 

“Stop a bit,” interposed Phillis, arresting her entrance. ‘ You'd 
better not come in. / am not afraid : and, for the matter of that, some- 
body must be here: but it isn’t well for those to run risks that needn’t. 
The doctor says it was the quickest and most malignant case of them 
all.” 

“JT never caught any disorder in my life, and I don’t fear that I ever 
shall,” answered Jelly, quietly making her way to the kitchen. “When 
did she die, Phillis ?” 

“ About nine o'clock last evening, as is thought. The minute and 
hour won’t never be known for sure : at ten, when the doctor found her, 
she was getting cold. And for us below to have thought her quietly 
sleeping !” wound up Phillis with a sob. 

The queer sensation grew into tremor. Jelly had never experienced 
anything like it in her whole life. She stood against the dresser, staring 
at Phillis helplessly. 


\ 
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“T don’t “ink she could have died last evening,” whispered Jelly 
presently. 

“ And I’m sure I as little thought she was dying,” returned Phillis. 
“The last time I went up was about half-after seven : she was asleep 
then ; that I’m positive of ; and it seemed a good healthy sleep, for the 
breathing was as regular as could be. Sometime after eight o’clock, 
master went up: he came down and said she was still sleeping, and he 
hoped she’d sleep till morning, and I’d better not go up again for fear 
of disturbing her. I didn’t go up, Jelly. I knew if she woke and 
wanted anything she’d ring: the bell-rope was to her hand. Master 
went out to a patient, and I cleared up in the kitchen here. He came 
in at ten o'clock. I was ready to go, but asked him if I should stay all 
night. There was no need, he answered, missis being better; and I 
went. I never heard nothing more till I come this morning. The 
milkman got to the door just as I did; and he began saying what a sad 
thing it was that she had died. ‘ Who had died,’ I asked him, and he 
said, ‘ Why, my missis.’ Jelly, you might have knocked me down with 
a breath of wind.” 

By Jelly’s looks at this moment, it seemed as if a breath of wind 
might do the same for her. Her face and lips had turned of a yellow 
whiteness. 

“The master opened the door to me: and told me all about it: 
about his finding her, and that, close upon my going out,” continued 
Phillis. “ He’s frightfully cut up, poor man. Not that there’s any tears, 
but his face is heavy and sad, like one looks who has never been in bed 
all night—as he hasn’t been. I found a blanket on the dining-room 
sofa, so he must have lain down there.” 

“Where is he now?” asked Jelly. 

“Out. He was fetched to somebody at Dallory. I must stir up 
the pots,” added Phillis, alluding to the earthern jars that stood about 
with the disinfectants. ‘‘ Master charged me to do it every hour. It’s 
safer for the undertaker’s men and others that have to. come to the 
house.” 

Taking a piece of stick, she went into the hall, to wherever stood a 
jar, and gave-the contents a good stir. The dining-room door was open : 
Dr. Rane’s solitary breakfast was laid there, waiting for him. From 
thence, Phillis went up the staircase to the other jars. Jelly followed. 

“‘Nasty stuff! I do hate the smell of it,” muttered Phillis. “I'd 
not come up if I were you,” she added to Jelly, in the low, hushed voice 
that we all are apt to use when near the dead. 

Jelly disregarded the injunction. She believed herself safe: and was 
not prone to take advice at the best of times. ‘‘ Whatever's that?” she 
exclaimed when she reached the landing. 

The sheet that had been flapping for two days outside the bedroom 
door, now flapped, wet as ever, on the landing before the door of the 
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ante-room. Dr. Rane deemed this the better place for it now. Phillis 
gave it some knocks with the stick to bring out its saving properties. 

Compared to the gloom of the rest of the house, behind its drawn 
blinds, this landing, with its wide, staring, uncovered window, was 
strikingly bright. Jelly glanced around, it might have been thought 
nervously, only that she was nota nervous woman. Here, in the middle 
of the floor, at one o’clock in the morning, her face turned to that window, 
had stood Mrs. Rane. If not Mrs. Rane—who ?—or what? 

“ Phillis,” whispered Jelly, ‘I should like to see her.” 

“You can’t,” answered Phillis. 

“Nonsense, I am not afraid.” 

“ But you can’t, Jelly. She is fastened down.” 

“She is !—Why what do you mean ?” broke off Jelly. 

Phillis took up a corner of the sheet, unlocked the door—in which 
the key was left—and opened it half an inch for Jelly to peep in. There, 
in the middle of the gray room stood a closed coffin, supported on 
trestles. In the shock of the surprise Jelly fell back against the wall, 
and began to tremble. 

The idea that came over her—as she said to some one afterwards— 
was, that Mrs. Rane had been put into the coffin alive. What with the 
sight of the previous night (and Jelly did not yet admit to herself the 
full thought of what that sight might have been), and what with this, 
she felt in a kind of bewildered horror. Recovering herself a little, 
she pushed past the sheet into the room, but with creeping, timid steps. 

“ Jelly, I’d not goin! The master charged me not.” 

But Jelly never heard. Or, if shé heard, did not heed. It was a 
common deal shell: its lid nailed down. Jelly touched it with her 
fore-finger. 

“« When was she put in here, Phillis ?” 

“Sometime during the night.” 

“‘ And fastened down at once ?” 

“To be sure. I found it like this when I came this morning.” 

“‘ But—why need there have been such haste ?” 

“ Because it was safest so. Safest for us that are living, as my master 
said. The leaden one will be here to-day.” 

Well—of course it was safer. Jelly could but acknowledge it, and 
recovered herself somewhat. She wished she had not seen—that—in 
the night. It was that sight, so unaccountable, that was turning her 
mind upside down. 

With her customary lack of ceremony, Jelly opened the bedroom 
door, and looked in. It had not been put to-rights: Phillis said her 
master would not let her go in to do it until the two rooms should have 
been fumigated. Medicine bottles stood about; the bed-clothes lay 
over the foot of the bed, just as Hepburn’s men must have flung them 
when they removed the dead. On the dressing-table lay a bow of blue 
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ribbon that poor Bessy had worn in her gown the last day she had one 
on, a waistband with its buckle, and other trifles. Jelly began to feel 
oppressed, as if her breath were getting short, and came away hastily. 
Phillis stood on the landing beyond the sheet. 

“It seems like a dream, Phillis.” 

" T wish we could awake and find it was one,” answered Phillis, prac- 
tically, as she turned the key in the lock: and they went down stairs. 

Not a minute too soon. Before they had well reached the kitchen, 
Dr. Rane’s latch-key was heard. 

“ There’s the master,” cried Phillis under her breath, as he turned into 
his consulting-room. “ It’s a good thing he didn’t find us up there.” 

“‘T want to say a word to him, Phillis; I think I’ll go in,” said Jelly, 
taking a sudden resolution to acquaint Dr. Rane with what she had 
seen. ‘The truth was, her mind felt so unhinged, knowing not what to 
believe, what to disbelieve, that she thought she must speak, or die. 

“Need you bother him now ?—what’s it about ?” asked Phillis, “I'd 
let him get his breakfast first.” 

But Jelly went on to the consulting-room door: and found herself 
nearly knocked over by the doctor—who was turning swiftly out of it. 
She asked if she could speak to him: he said Yes, if she’d be quick ; 
but he wanted to catch Mr. Seeley before the latter went out. 

“ And your breakfast, master?” called out Phillis in a pitying tone. 

“T'll take some presently,” was the answer. ‘“ What is it that you 
want, Jelly?” 

Jelly carefully closed the door before speaking. She then entered on 
her tale. At first the doctor supposed, by this show of caution, that she 
was going to consult him on some private ailment, St. Antony’s fire in 
the face, for instance, or St. Vitus’s dance in the legs ; and thought she 
might have chosen a more opportune time. But he soon found it was 
nothing of the kind. With her hand pressing heavily the elbow of the 
patients’ chair, Jelly told her tale. The doctor stood facing her, his 
arms folded, his back to the drawn-down blind. At first he did not 
appear to understand. 

“Saw my wife upon the landing in her nightgown !” he exclaimed,— 
and Jelly thought he looked startled. “Surely she was not so impru- 
dent as to get out of bed and go there !” 

“ But, sir, it is said that she was then dead!” 

“Dead when? She did not die until nine o’clock. She could not 
have known what she was doing,” continued Dr. Rane, passing his 
hand over his forehead. “Perhaps she may have caught a chill. 
Perhaps——” 

“You.are misunderstanding me, sir,” interrupted Jelly. “It was in 
the night I saw this ; some hours after Mrs. Rane’s death.” 

Dr. Rane’s face took a puzzled expression. He looked narrowly at 
Jelly, as if wondering what it was she would say. 

VOL, x. 
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“Not /as¢ night ?” 

“Yes, sir. Or, I’d rather say this morning ; for it was one o'clock. 
I saw her standing there as plainly as I see you at this moment.” 

“ Why, Jelly, you must have. been dreaming !” 

“‘T was as wide awake, sir, as I am now. I had just got home from 
Ketlar’s. I can’t think what it was I did see,” added Jelly, dropping 
her voice. 

“You saw nothing,” was the decisive answer—and in the doctor's 
tone there was some slight touch of anger. “ Fancy plays tricks with 
the best of us: it must have played you one last night.” 

_“T have been thinking whether it was possible that—-that—she was 
not really dead, sir,” persisted Jelly. ‘‘Whether she could have got up, 
and—” 

“Be silent, Jelly. I cannot listen to this folly,” came the stern, 
checking interruption. ‘You have no right to let your imagination run 
away with you, and then talk of it as something real. I desire that you 
will never speak another word upon the subject to me; or to anyone.” 

Jelly’s green eyes seemed to have borrowed the doctor’s look of 
puzzled doubt. She gazed into his face. This wasa most curious busi- 
ness: she could not see as yet the faintest gleam of any solution to it. 

“Tt was surely her I saw on the landing, sir, dead or alive. I could 
swear to it. Such things have been heard of before now as swoons 
being mistaken for death. When poor Mrs. Rane was left alone after 
her death—that is, her supposed death—if she revived; and got up; 
and came out upon the landing——” 

“Hold your tongue,” interposed the doctor, sharply. ‘“‘ How dare 
you persist in this nonsense, woman! You must be mad or dreaming. 
An hour before the time you speak of, my poor wife, dead and cold, was. 
where she is now—fastened down in her shell.” 

He flung out of the room with an indignant movement; leaving Jelly 
speechless with horror. 

‘<PaStened down,” ran her thoughts, “at twelve o’clock—dead and 
cold—and I saw her on the landing at one! Oh my goodness, what 
does it mean?” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
DESOLATION. 


Ar the front-parlour window at Eastsea, sat Ellen Adair—looking for one 
who did not come. Whatsoever troubles, trials, mysteries might be passing 
elsewhere, Eastsea was going.on in its usual monotonous routine. How 
monotonous, Ellen Adair could have answered: and yet, even here, 
something like mystery seemed to be looming in the air. 

“Come what may, Ellen, I shall be down again within a few hours,” 
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had been Arthur Bohun’s parting words to her. But the hours and the 
days passed on, and he came not. 

To have one’s marriage suddenly interrupted, and the bridegroom 
borne off from, so to say, the very church door, was no more agreeable 
to Ellen Adair than it would be to any other young lady. She watched 
him away in the fly, while his kisses were yet warm upon her lips. All 
that remained, was to make the best of the situation. She took off her 
bonnet and dress, and locked up the ring and licence he had begged 
her to take care of. Until the morrow, she supposed ; only until the 
morrow. Mrs. Cumberland sent out a message to the fly-man (Aer fly- 
man, not Madam’s), by Ann the servant—from whom (Ann) she hoped to 
avert suspicion—to the effect that, finding herself unable to get up, she 
could not take her drive, but he was to come at the same hour on the 
morrow. And she also wrote a line to the clergyman. 

The morrow came; and went. Ellen scarcely stirred from the 
window—which commanded a view of the road from the station—but 
she did not see Captain Bohun. “ James must be worse, and he can- 
not leave,” she said to herself, striving to account naturally for the 
delay, while at the same time an under-current of vague uneasiness lay 
within her, which she made believe not to recognize, or listen to. 
“There will be a letter to-morrow morning or else, himself.” 

But on the morrow morning there was no letter. Ellen watched the 
postman pass the house, and she turned sick and white. Mrs. Cum- 
berland—who was better and had risen betimes, expecting Captain 
Bohun, and that the marriage would certainly take place that day—took 
the absence of letters with philosophy. 

“ He might as well have written a line, of course, Ellen ; but it only 
shows that he is coming in by the first train. That will be due in 
twenty minutes.” 

Ellen stood at the window, watching; her spirit faint, her heart 
beating. That vague under-current of uneasiness had grown into a 
great, recognized fear now—but a fear she knew not of what. She 
made no pretence to eat breakfast ; she could not have swallowed a 
morsel had it been to save her life: Mrs. Cumberland said nothing, 
except that she must take some after Captain Bohun had come. 

“ There's the train, Ellen. I hear the whistle.” 

The window had a dwarf Venetian blind; Ellen sat behind it, 
glancing through the staves. Three or four straggling passengers were 
at length perceived, making their way down the street. But not one 
of them was Captain Bohun. The shock of disappointment was 
turning her heart to sickness, when a station fly came careering gaily 
up the street. 

Ah me, how hope rose again! She might have known he would 
take a fly, and not wa/k up. The driver seemed making for their 
house. Ellen’s eyes grew bright ; her pale cheeks changed to rose-colour. 
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“Ts that fly coming here, my dear?” 

“T think so, Mrs. Cumberland.” 

“Then it’s Captain Bohun. We must let the clergyman know at 
once, Ellen.” 

The fly stopped at their house, and Ellen hid her head ; she would 
not seem to be looking for him, though he was so soon to be her hus- 
band. But—something was called out to the driver in a shrill voice 
from the inside ; upon which he started his horse on again, and pulled 
up at the next door. A lady and child got out. It was ~ot Captain 
Bohun. 

I wonder whether disappointment so great ever fell on mortal 
woman? Great emotions, be they of joy or sorrow, are always silent. 
The heart alone knoweth its own bitterness, says the Wise King, and ‘ 
a stranger may not intermeddle with its joy. Ellen laid her hands for 
a minute or two on her bosom ; but never a word spoke she. 

“He'll be here by the next train,” said Mrs. Cumberiand. “He 
must come, you know, Ellen.” 

She watched throughout the livelong day. How its hours dragged 
themselves along she knew not. Imagination pictured all kinds of pro- 
babilities that might bring him at any minute. He might post down: 
he might alight by mistake at the wrong station, and walk on: he might 
have come by the last train in, and be putting himself to rights at the 
hotel after travelling. Five hundred such ideas, alternating with despair,. 
presented themselves. And thus the weary day went on. Towards 
night the same delusive hope of the morning again rose; the same 
farce, of the apparent arrival of Captain Bohun, was once more 
enacted. 

It was dusk; almost dark : for Ellen, watching ever, had not thought 
about lights; and Mrs. Cumberland, tired with her long day, was gone- 
into the small back dining-room to lie on the sofa undisturbed. The 
last train for the night was steaming in: Ellen heard the whistle. If it 
did not bring Captain Bohun she thought she could ‘only give him up 
for ever. 

A short interval of suspense ; and then—surely he was coming! A 
fly or two came rattling along the street from the station: and one of 
them—yes—one of them drew up at the door. Ellen, thinking she had: 
learnt wisdom, said to herself that she would not get up any expectation 
in regard to this. Foolish girl! when her whole heart was throbbing 
and beating. 

One of the house servants had gone out, and was opening the ily 
door. A gentleman’s hand pitched out a light over-coat ; a gentleman 
himself leaped out after it, and turned to get something from the seat.. 
Tall and slender, Ellen took it to be Captain Bohun : the light coat 
was exactly like his. 

And the terrible suspense was over! She should now know what. 
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tthe mystery had-been. He had written most likely, and the letter had 
miscarried : how stupid she was not to have thought of that before! 
She heard his footsteps in the passage; he was coming ia: in another 
instant she should be in his arms, feeling his kisses on her lips. It 
was a moment’s delirium of happiness: neither more nor less. Ellen 
stood looking at the door, her breath hushed, her cheeks changing, her 
nervous hands clasped one within the other. 

But the footsteps passed the sitting-room. There seemed to be 
some talking, and then the house subsided into silence. Where was 
he? Whither had he gone? Not into the dining-room, as Ellen knew, 
for Mrs. Cumberland might not be awakened. Gradually the idea 
came creeping in, and then bounded onwards with a flash that, after 
all, it might not have been Captain Bohun. A faint cry of despair 
escaped her, and she put her hands up as if to ward off some ap- 
proaching evil. 

But the suspense at least must be put an end to; it was too heavy to 
‘bear; and she rang the bell. Ann, who mostly waited on them, 
-answered it. 

“ For lights, I suppose, Miss Ellen ? ”. 

“Yes. Who is it that has just come here in a fly?” 

“It’s the landlady’s son, miss. Such a fine, handsome man!” 

When Mrs. Cumberland entered, Ellen sat, pale and quiet, on the 
Jow chair. In good truth the inward burden was becoming hard to bear. 
Mrs. Cumberland remarked that Captain Bohun had neither come nor 
written, and she thought it was not good behaviour of him. And, with 
that, she settled to her evening newspaper. 

“Why, Ellen! WHere’s the death of James Bohun,” she presently 
exclaimed. “He died the day after Arthur left. This accounts for the 
delay, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” murmured Ellen. 

“ But not for his not writing,” resumed Mrs. Cumberland. “ That is 
very strange. I hope,” she added smiling, “that he is not intending to 
break with you because he is now heir-presumptive to a baronetcy.” 

Mrs. Cumberland, as she spoke, happened to look over the newspaper 
.at Ellen, and was struck by her face. It was pale as death; the eyes 
had a kind of wild fear, the lips were trembling. 

“‘ My dear child, you surely did not take what I said in earnest! I 
spoke in jest. Captain Bohun is not a man to behave dishonourably ; 
you may quite rely upon that. Had he come into a dukedom, you 
would still be made his duchess.” 

“J think I’ll go to bed, if you don’t mind my leaving you alone,” 
said Ellen, faintly. ‘“ My head aches.” 

“T think you had better, then. But you have been tormenting your- 
self into that head-ache, Ellen.” 

To bed! It was only a figure of speech. Ellen sat up in her room, 
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knowing that neither bed nor sleep could bring her ease—for her 
dreams these past two nights had been worse than reality. She watched 
for hours the tossing sea—that had never calmed properly down since 
the storm. 

The morning brought a letter from Captain Bohun. To Mrs. Cum- 
berland; not to Ellen. Or, rather a note, for it was not long enough 
to be called a letter. It stated that most urgent circumstances had 
prevented his returning to Eastsea—and he would write further shortly. 
He added that he was very unwell: and begged to be remembered to 
Miss Adair. 

To Miss Adair! The very formality of the message and name— 
Miss Adair, and not Ellen—told a tale. Something was wrong ; it was 
evident even to Mrs. Cumberland. The letter was short, constrained, 
abrupt ; and she turned it about in haughty wonder. 

“What can the man mean? Zy/s is not the way to write, when 
things are at their present crisis. Here are the ring and licence waiting ; 
here’s the clergyman holding himself and the church in readiness from 
day to day ; here are you fretting out your heart, Ellen—and he writes 
such a note as this! But for its being his own handwriting, I know 
what I should think.” 

“ What ?” asked Ellen, hastily. 

“‘ Why, that he is worse than he says. Delirious. Out of his senses.” 

‘No, no; it is not that.” 

“TJ think if it’s not, it ought to be,” sharply retorted Mrs. Cumber- 
land. ‘We must wait for his next letter, I suppose; there’s nothing 
else to be done.” 

And they sat down to wait. And the weary days dragged their slow 
length along. 


Any position more cruelly difficult than that of Captain Behun, 
cannot well be conceived. Madam’s communication to him did not 
stop at the one first revelation ; she added another to it. At first there 
had been no opportunity for more: the train stopped at a branch 
station just beyond Eastsea, and the carriage became filled with 
passengers. Arthur, in his torment, would have put further questions 
to his mother, praying for confirmation, for elucidation ; but Madam 
whispered a demand to know whether he was mad, that he should speak 
there; and then turned her back upon him. The people went all the 
way to London: but as soon as Arthur had put his mother in a cab, on 
their way to Sir Nash Bohun’s, he began again. The storm that raged 
at Eastsea had apparently extended its fury to London: the rain beat, 
the wind blew in gusts, the streets were as deserted as it is possible for 
London streets at a busy hour of the afternoon to be. Arthur shud- 
dered a little as he glanced out on the black pools, the splashing mud : 
outer influences seemed just now to be nearly as black as his fate. 
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“‘ Mother, things cannot rest here,” he said, putting up both windows 
with a jerk. ‘You evaded my questions in the train; you must 
answer them now.” 

“ Would you have had me speak before half a dozen people ?—and 
proclaim to them what I know of that man—William Adair ?” 

“Certainly not: but you might have spoken for my ear alone. 
Cannot you see how dreadful this suspense must be to me? I am 
engaged to marry Ellen Adair: if not to-day, some other day. And 
now you tell me that, which—which—” 

Which ought to break it off, he was about to say; but emotion 
stopped him. He raised his hand and wiped the cold moisture from 
his forehead. Madam bent down, and kissed his hand. He did not 
remember to have been kissed by her since he was a child. Her 
voice took a soft, tender tone ; something like tears stood in her eyes. 

“T can see how you suffer, Arthur; I am sure you must love her, 
poor young lady; and I’d give anything not to have to inflict pain or 
disappointment on you. But what else canI do? You are my son: 
your interests are dear to me: and I must speak. Don’t you remember 
how I have always warned you against Miss Adair? But I never 
suspected there would be cause for it so great as this ?” 

He did remember it. This new soft mood of Madam’s became her 
well, In the midst of his own sea of trouble Arthur spared a moment 
to think he had in a degree misjudged her, and to regret it. 

“T cannot understand how so frightful a charge can be brought 
against Mr. Adair,” spoke Arthur. ‘ What you tell me sounds like a 
fable. I had been given to understand that he and my father were 
close friends.” 

“ As they were, once.” 

“ And yet you say that he, Mr. Adair, was a—a—” 

“ A convict,” spoke Madam, supplying the words. “I cannot give 
you details, Arthur: only facts. He was tried out there, and con- 
victed. He got a ticket-of-leave—which I dare say may not have 
expired yet.” 

“ And his crime ?—What was it ?” 

“TI told you. Forgery.” 

“Did you ever know him?” 

“Of course I did: at the time when he was intimate with your 
father. We never quite knew who he was, Arthur; or who his people 
were at home, or what had taken him out originally to India; but Major 
Bohun was unsuspicious as the day, unsuspicious as you. There arose 
great trouble, Arthur; gambling and wickedness, and I can’t tell you 
what: and through it all, nearly up to the last, your father believed in 
Adair.” 

“Was he a convict shen ?” 

“No, no; all that came afterwards: not the crime, perhaps, but 
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discovery, trial, and conviction. Arthur—how sorry I am to say it, I 
ean never express—your father’s son had better go and marry that miser- 
able drab, than a daughter of William Adair.” 

She pointed to a poor wretch who was passing. A skeleton of a 
woman with a dab of paint on her hollow cheeks, and a tawdry gown 
trailing in the mud. 

Arthur pressed his hands on his temples; all kinds of confused 
thoughts were fighting together within his, breast. 

“Did Mrs. Cumberland know of this?” he asked. 

“TI cannot say. Her husband did. At the time it all happened, Mrs. 
Cumberland was away in ill-health. I should think she would hear it 
from her husband afterwards.” 

“Then—how could she encourage me to enter into this contract of 
marriage with Miss Adair ?” returned Arthur, in a flash of resentment. 

**You must never see her again, Arthur; you must never see her 
again. Go abroad for a time if need be: it may be the better plan.” 

“What am I to say to them ?” he cried in self-commune. “ After all, 
Ellen is not responsible for her father’s sins.” 

A spasm of fright caught Madam. Was this information not suf- 
ficient >—would he carry out the marriage yet ? 

“ Arthur, there’s worse behind,” she breathed. ‘Why can’t you be 
satisfied ?—why do you force me to tell you all? I’d have spared you 
the rest.” 

“What rest ?” he asked, his lips turning white. 

“ About that man—William Adair.” 

“‘ What rest ?” 

“ He killed your father.” 

“* Killed—my father ?” 

“Ves he did. He forged his name; he ruined him: and in the shock 
—in the shock—he—” 

Madam stopped. ‘ What?” gasped Arthur. 

“ Well, the shock killed your father.” 

“Do you mean that he died of it?” 

“‘ He could not bear the trouble ; and he—shot himself.” 

Madam’s face was white now: white with emotion. Arthur, in Ais 
emotion, seized her hand, and gazed at her. 

“Tt is true,” she whispered. ‘He shot himself in the trouble and 
disgrace that Adair brought upon him. And you, his son, would have 
married the man’s daughter!” 

With a horrible fear of what he had all but done,—with a remorse 
that nearly turned him mad,—with a sort of tacit vow never again to 
see Mrs. Cumberland or Ellen Adair, Arthur Bohun dropped his 
mother’s hand with a suppressed groan, and kept silence until they 
stopped before the house of Sir Nash Bohun. 

Mechanically he looked up at the windows, and saw that the 
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shutters were open. So James was not dead. Arthur gave his hand to 
Madam, to help her in. 

But James Bohun was as ill as he could be. Sinking fast: and very 
palpably nearer death than when Madam had started from the house at 
break of dawn. In fact there had then been some hope, for he had 
rallied in the night. Arthur never knew that. He supposed his mother 
had truly come off to fetch him, in solicitude that he should be present 
at the final close: he suspected not that she had frantically hastened 
down to disturb him in his paradise. 

And this was Arthur Bohun’s present position. It is not possible (as 
was just remarked) to imagine one more cruelly difficult. Bound by 
every tie of honour to Ellen Adair, only not married to her through a 
mere chance, she waiting for him now—now, each hour as it passed— 
to return and complete the ceremony; and loving her as he should never 
love any other in this world. And—in the very midst of these obliga- 
tions—to have made the sudden and astounding discovery that Ellen 
Adair was the only woman living who must be barred to him ; whom, 
of all others, of all the many numbers that walk the earth, he must 
alone not make his wife. The position would have been bewildering to 
a man without honour: to Arthur Bohun, with his fastidiously high 
standard of it, innate in him from his birth, it was simply awful. And 
the word is not used in its slight and careless sense, as has become the 
fashion of late years. 

For the few hours that James Bohun lasted, Arthur did nothing. It 
may almost be said that he /hought nothing, for his mind was in a chaos 
of confusion. On the day following his arrival, James died: and he, 
Arthur, was then heir-presumptive. To many, it might have been looked 
upon that he was quite as secure of the succession as though he were 
heir-apparent ; for Sir Nash was old and ailing. A twelvemonth ago 
Sir Nash Bohun had been full of life; upright, energetic, to all appear- 
ance strong, hearty, and likely to outlive his son. But since then he 
had changed rapidly: and the once healthy man seemed to have little 
health in him. Medical men told him that if he would go abroad and 
partake for some months of certain medicinal springs, he might—and 
in all probability would—regain his health and strength. Sir Nash 
would have tried it but for the decaying health of his son. James 
could not leave home ; Sir Nash would not leave him. 

What, though Arthur Bohun was the heir? In his present distress, it 
was to him worse than nothing. A Bohun could not live with tarnished 
honour: and his must be tarnished to the end of his days. To abandon 
Ellen Adair would bring the red stain of indelible shame to his cheek ; 
to marry her would be, of the two, the worse disgrace. What then, was 
the expected rank and wealth to him ?—better that he should go out to 
some land of exile and hide his head for ever. 

He knew not what todo; even at this present passing moment, he 
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knew it not. What ought he to do? Torn with conflicting emotions, 
now swayed this way, now that, he could not see which way his duty 
lay in this very present dilemma. ‘Think not that, in saying this, it 
was the marriage he was in doubt over: /iat had been given up 
in his own mind for ever. But what was he to say to Ellen ?— 
what to Mrs. Cumberland? Where seek for an excuse or plea for 
his conduct? They were expecting him, no doubt by every train, 
and he did not go. He did not mean to go. What could he 
write?—what say? On the day of James Bohun’s death, he took 
the pen in his hand and sat down; but he never wrote a word. 
The true cause he could not urge. He could not say to Ellen, Your 
father was a convict, he has (or had) a ticket-of-leave, he caused my 
father’s death ; and so our union must not take place. If he merely 
said, I have heard things against your father; Ellen would naturally 
ask what things? for that se knew nothing of the past or the dis- 
gtace attaching to her father, was clear as day. “I tell you these 
dreadful truths in confidence,” Madam had said to Arthur; “you must 
not speak of them. You might be called upon for proofs—and proofs 
would be very difficult to obtain at this distance of time. The Reverend 
George Cumberland knew all, even more than I ; but he is dead: and, 
it may be, that Mrs. Cumberland knows nothing. I should almost 
think she does not: or she would never have sought to marry you to 
Adair’s daughter. You can only be silent, Arthur : you must be, for the 
girl’s sake. By speaking merely a hint of what her father was, you 
would blight her life and prospects. Let her have her fair chance : 
though she may not marry you, she may be chosen by some one else: 
don’t you be the one to hinder it. If the story ever comes out through 
others, why—you will be thankful I dare say that it was not through you.” 

And there, listening to this, assenting to it with his whole heart, stood 
Arthur. He speak a word that would blight the life of Ellen Adair? 
No: he was blighting it enough himself. But, see you not, how this 
compulsory reticence held him? He might not assign the true reason 
for his shameful conduct—and to him it appeared shameful in the 
worst degree—while he could not find or invent any other plea of 
excuse. 

He sat with the pen in his hand, and did not write a word. There 
was no word in the whole English language, or collection of words, 
that would have served him. “ My darling love, Fate has parted us, 
but I would a great deal rather die than have to write it, and I shall 
hold you in my heart for ever.” Something like that he would have 
liked to say, had it been practicable. But it was not with romance he 
had to deal, but stern reality. ; 

He put the ink and pens up for the day, and lay back in his chair 
with a face almost as white as that of his dead cousin; and felt as 
though he were dying himself. Man has rarely gone through a mental 
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conflict such as this, and come out scatheless. He saw no way out of 
his dilemma ; no way that was, or could be, open to him. 

On the third day he spoke to Sir Nash. It was not that a suspicion 
of his mother’s veracity on this point crossed his mind : it did not : for 
she had shown too much agitation herself for him to doubt that the 
revelation was genuine. Therefore, it was not to have the tale confirmed 
that he spoke, but in the fulness of his bitter heart. 

They were alone in the library. Sir Nash began talking of different 
things ; of Arthur’s probable succession: of his dead son. James, 
never strong, had worn himself out between philanthropy and close 
reading, he said. Arthur, he hoped, would take a lesson, embrace 
rational pursuits, and marry. He, Sir Nash, understood there was a 
charming young lady waiting to be asked by him; of good family, of 
good fortune, everything in her favour : he alluded to Miss Dallory. 

“Did you know anything of the cause of my father’s death, sir?” 
questioned Arthur, who had stood listening in silence, his elbow on the 
mantel-piece, his hand supporting his brow. 

Sir Nash replied by another question: and he glanced keenly at 
Arthur as he put it. 

“Do you know ?” 

“T always thought that he died of sunstroke. But my mother has at 
length disclosed to me the truth. He—died in a different way.” 

‘He shot himself,” said Sir Nash, in a low tone. “ My brother got 
suddenly overwhelmed with a load of trouble, and he—he was unable 
to bear it. Poor Tom!” 

Arthur questioned of the particulars: he was hoping to hear them. 
But Sir Nash could not tell him a syllable more than he already knew : 
in fact, the baronet seemed in a fog about it altogether. 

“Of course I never got hold of the details as if I had been on the 
spot, Arthur,” he said. ‘‘ Your poor father fell into the meshes of a 
villam, a scoundrel, one Adair, who had somehow forged his way by 
false pretences into society—which I suppose is not difficult out there. 
And this Adair brought some scandalous disgrace on him from which 
there was no escape ; and—and Tom, poor fellow, could not survive it. 
He was simplicity itself in honour ; trusting implicitly, believing all men 
to be as upright as he, until he found them otherwise. If he had_a fail- 
ing, it was on the side of pride—but'I’m afraid most of us Bohuns think 
too much of that. A less proud man might have got over it Tom 
could not. He died, rather than live with his name tarnished.” 

Arthur Bohun, standing there and looking more like a ghost than a 
living man, thought of the blow his own honour had just received—the 
tarnish that would rest on it for aye. 

“ And you don’t know the details, uncle?” he resumed. ‘“Iwonder 
you did not stir in it at the time—and bring Adair to justice.” 

“On the contrary, we hushed it up. We have never:spoken of it, 
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Arthur, above our breath. ‘Tom was gone; and it was as well to let it 
lie. It took place in some out-of-the way district of India; and the 
real truth was not known to half a dozen people. The report there 
was that Major Bohun died of sunstroke ; it spread to Europe, and we 
let it circulate uncontradicted. Better, we thought, for Tom’s little 
son—you, Arthur—that the real facts of the death should be allowed to 
rest—if they would rest.” r 

There ensued a pause. Presently Arthur lifted his face ; and spoke, 
as Sir Nash supposed, banteringly. In good truth, it was in despera- 
tion. 

“It would not do, I suppose, for a gentleman to marry Adair’s 
daughter ?” 

Sir Nash turned to him quickly. ‘“ Why do you ask this? I believe 
you know the girl.” 

“T will tell you, Uncle Nash. No one could have been nearer mar- 
tying another than I was Ellen Adair. Of course it is at an end: I 
cannot do it now.” 

Sir Nash Bohun stared for a minute, as if unable to take in the 
absurdity of the words. He then drew up his fine old head with a 
proud dignity. 

“ Arthur! Arthur Bohun ! a gentleman had better do as your poor 
father did—shoot himself—than marry Ellen Adair.” 

And Arthur Bohun, in his bitter misery, wondered whether he had 
not better do it ; rather than live the life that must remain to him now. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
IN THE CHURCHYARD. 


Nortuinc of late years had affected Mr. North so much as the death 
of Bessy Rane. The calamity of his son Edmund's death, encompassed 
though it was by the doubt and trouble connected with the anonymous 
letter, did not touch him as this did. Perhaps he had been unconscious 
until now how very dear Bessy was to his heart. 

“Why should Bessy have died?” he asked over and over again in 
his deep distress, the tears rolling down his cheeks. ‘She was not 
starved ; she had plenty of stamina to meet it. They had been calling 
it a famine fever, some of them, but why should a famine fever attack 
her? I knew she was exposed to danger, her husband coming home 
continually from his fever patients ; but if she did take it, why should 
she not have got over it? Others get over it, many of them, most of 
them ; who have not half the strength or the good constitution that 
Bessy had. And why, why did she die so soon?” 

No one could answer him. Not even Dr. Rane. Fever was capri- 
cious ; attacking badly or lightly at its will, the latter said. And death 
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was capricious, he added in a lower tone, often seizing upon those 
whom we most care to save. 

Dallory in general echoed Mr. North’s sentiments. The death of 
Mrs. Rane—or Bessy North, as many had always continued to call her 
—was the greatest shock that had fallen on them since the outbreak of 
the fever. Mrs. Gass, braving infection—but, like Jelly, she did not 
fear it—went down to Dr. Rane’s house on the Monday morning, to 
express her sympathy, and relieve herself of some of her surprise. She 
felt much grieved, she was truly shocked: Bessy had always been a 
favourite of hers ; it seemed impossible to realise the fact that she was 
dead. Her mental arguments ran very much as did Mr. North’s 
spoken ones—Why should Bessy, well-fed, well nourished, have died, 
when so many half-starved ones recovered? But the point that pressed 
most forcibly on Mrs. Gass was the quickness of the death. None 
had died so soon after seizure as Bessy; or anything like so soon: it 
seemed unaccountable that she should not have battled longer for life. 

Phillis received Mrs. Gass in the darkened drawing-room ; her master 
was out. Dr. Rane could not stay indoors to indulge his grief and play 
propriety, as most men can; danger and death were abroad, and the 
physician had to go forth and try to avert both from others, in accord- 
ance with his duty to Heaven and to man. That he felt his loss keenly, 
people saw: there was no outward demonstration of it, neither sighs 
nor tears ; but he seemed like a man upon whom some heavy weight 
had fallen; his manner pre-occupied, his bearing almost unnaturally 
still and calm. Phillis and Mrs. Gass were talking : and, if truth must 
be told, crying together, when the doctor came in. Phillis, standing 
by the centre table, had been giving the particulars of the death, so 
far as she knew them, just as she had given them to Jelly the morning 
after. Mrs. Gass, seated in the green velvet chair, had untied the 
strings of her black bonnet—for she had not come down in satins and 
birds-of-paradise to-day, but in respectful black—and was wiping her 
eyes with her broad-hemmed handkerchief while she listened. 

The old servant retired at the entrance of her master. He took a 
seat, and prepared to go through the interview with equanimity, though 
he heartily wished Mrs. Gass anywhere else. His house was desolate ; 
infected also : he thought that visitors, for their own sake and his, had 
better keep away. They had not met since the death: and Mrs. Gass, 
though the least exa¢ting woman in the world, took it a little unkindly 
that he had not been in, knowing he passed her house several times in 
the day. 

In a subdued tone, in accordance with the closed blinds and perhaps 
with his own heart, Oliver Rane gave to Mrs. Gass a summary of 
Bessy’s illness and death. He had done all he could to keep her in life, 
he said ; all he could. Seeley had come over to see her once or twice, 
and knew that nothing more had remained in his power. 
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“ But, doctor, I heard say that on the Friday you told people she was 
getting better and the danger was over,” urged Mrs. Gass, with a sob. 

“And I thought it was so,” he answered. “What I took to be 
sleepiness from the exhaustion left by the fever, and what Seeley took 
to be sleepiness—fatigued nature taking rest to renovate itself—must 
have been the exhaustion of approaching death. We are deceived thus 
sometimes.” 

“But, doctor, she never had but a day’s fever. Was that enough to 
kill her from exhaustion ?” 

“She had a day and a night. But consider how strong the fever 
was : I never before saw anything like it. We must not always estimate 
the duration of a fever, Mrs. Gass, in regard to the effect on the 
patient, so. much as its power. I’m sure the shock and surprise to me 
—speaking only as shock and surprise—were worse than they could 
have been to anyone else.” 

Yes, Mrs. Gass believed that, and warmly sympathised with him, 
She then expressed a wish to see the coffin. ‘“ Would it be well for her 
to goup?” heasked. “Oh dear yes,” Mrs. Gass answered, “she was 
not afraid of anything;” and the doctor took her up without further 
hesitation. There was not much danger now, if any, he observed, as 
he pulled aside the sheet—which still hung there, saturated—for her to 
enter the gray room. He had fumigated the place well. 

Every thing was completed. Hepburn’s men had been to and fro, 
and all was finished. The outer coffin was covered with black cloth, 
bearing the inscription on the lid. Mrs. Gass’s eyes fairly gushed out 
tears as she read it. 

“BESSY RANE. 
AGED 31.” 

“But you have never put’the date of the death, doctor!” cried 
Mrs. Gass, the omission striking her. 

“No? True. That’s Thomas Hepburn’s fault: I left it to him. 
The man is half crazed just now, what with grief for his brother and 
fear for himself. It will be put on the grave.” 

From Dr. Rane’s Mrs..Gass went to Dallory Hall, knowing Madam 
was absent. Otherwise she’d not have ventured there. And never 
was guest more welcome to its master. Poor Mr. North spoke out to 
her all his grief for Bessy, weeping bitterly. 

But, of all the people who felt this death, none were affected by it 
like Jelly. She could not rest ; day and night wild thoughts tormented 
her. That idea, at first picked up, kept floating through her head, and 
sometimes she could not get it out for hours, that Mrs. Rane had been 
shut into her coffin alive; that what she saw was #erse/f, and not her 
spirit—and this, in spite of the discrepancy as to time and possibility. 
_ But Jelly knew that this could not be: and her imagination would go 
out to another wild improbability, though she did not dare to follow 
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it—that the poor lady had not died a natural death. One night there 
came surging into Jelly’s brain the supposititious case put by Timothy 
Wilks—that some men might be found who would put their wives. out 
of the way for the sake of getting the Tontine money. Jelly tossed 
from side to side in her uneasy bed, and stared at the candle—for she 
no longer cared to sleep in the dark—and tried to get rid of the wicked 
notion. But she never got rid of it again: and when she rose in the 
morning, pale, and trembling, and weary, she believed that the dread 
mystery had solved itself to her, and would be found in ¢his. 

What ought she to do? Going about that day like one in a dream, 
moping here, halting there, the question perpetually presented itself. Jelly 
was at her wits’ end with indecision : one time (chiefly at night) she’d 
resolve to tell of the apparition, and of her suspicion of Dr. Rane; by 
day she would fling the ideas from her, and call herself a fool for yield- 
ingtothem. Dinah could not make out what ailed her, she was so strange 
and dull, but privately supposed it might be the state of Mr. Timothy 
Wilks. For that gentleman was confined to his bed with some attack 
connected with the liver. 

The day of the funeral drew on. Wednesday. It had been a little re- 
tarded to allow of the return for it of Richard North. News had been 
received of him the morning after Bessy’s death. It may readily be 
imagined what Richard’s consternation and grief must have been to 
hear of his sister’s death ; whom he so recently left well, and happy, 
and as likely to live as he was. 

The funeral was fixed for twelve o’clock. Richard only arrived the 
same morning at ten. He had been delayed twelve hours by the state 
of the sea, the Ostend boat not putting out. One cannot control wind 
and weather : and sometimes they act for us—as we think—in a spirit 
of contrariety. Jelly, in the feeling of superstition that lay upon 
her, thought the elements had’ been conspiring to keep Richard North 
back from following one to the grave who had not been sent to it by 
Heaven. 

Long before twelve o’clock struck, groups had formed about the 
churchyard. The men, out on strike, and their wives were there in force: 
partly because it was a break to their monotonous idleness, partly out 
of respect to their many-years master. The whole neighbourhood sin- 
cerely regretted Bessy Rane; she had never made an enemy in her 
life. 

In the church people of the better class assembled fast, all wearing 
mourning. Mrs. Gass was in her pew, in an upright bonnet and crape 
flowers. Seeing Jelly come in, looking very woe-begone, she hospitably 
opened the pew door to her. And this was close upon the entrance of 
the funeral. 

The first to make his appearance was Thomas Hepburn in his official 
capacity ; quite as woe-begone as Jelly, and more sickly. The rest fol- 
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lowed. The cofiin, which Mrs. Gass had seen the other day, and 
touched, was placed on its stand ; for the few last words of this world. 
Dr. Rane, as white as a sheet; and Mr. North, leaning on his son 
Richard’s arm, comprised the followers. No strangers were invited : 
Dr. Rane thought, considering what Bessy had died of, they might not 
care to attend. People wondered whether Captain Bohun had been 
bidden to it. If so, he certainly had not come. 

It seemed but a few minutes, before they were moving out of the 
church again. The grave had been dug in the churchyard corner, near 
to Edmund North’s; and he, as may be remembered, lay next his 
mother. Mrs. Gass and Jelly took their seats on a remote bench, 
equally removed from the ceremony and the crowd. ‘The latter stood 
at a respectful distance, not caring, from various considerations, to go 
too near. Not a word had the two women as yet spoken to each other. 
The bench they sat on was low, and over-shadowed by the trees that 
bordered the narrow walk. Not ten people in the churchyard were 
aware that anybody sat there. Jelly was the first to break the silence. 

** How white he looks !” 

It was rather abrupt; as Mrs. Gass thought. They could see the 
clergyman in his surplice through the intervening trees, and the others 
standing bare-headed around him. 

“Do you mean the doctor, Jelly ?” 

“ Yes,” said Jelly laconically, “ I mean him.” 

“And enough to make him, poor berefted man, when the one 
nearest and dearest to him is suddenly cut off by fever,” gravely re- 
joined Mrs. Gass. ‘In the midst of life we are in death.” 

Now, or never. Sitting there alone with Mrs. Gass, surrounded by 
these solemn influences, Jelly thought the hour and the opportunity 
had come. Bear with the secret much longer, she could not; it would 
wear her to a skeleton, dry up her tongue, worry her into the fever 
perhaps ; and she had said to herself several times that Mrs. Gass, with 
her plain common sense, would be the best person to tell it to. Yes, 
she mentally repeated, now or never. 

“ Was it the fever that cut her off?” began Jelly significantly. 

“Was it the fever that cut her off!” echoed Mrs. Gass. ‘‘ What 
d’ye mean, Jelly ?” 

Jelly turned her face to the speaker, and ‘plunged into her tale. Be- 
ginning, first of all, with the apparition she had certainly seen, and how 
it was—the staying late at Ketlar’s, and Dinah’s having left the blind 
undrawn—that she had come to see it. There she paused. 

“Why, what on earth d’ye mean?” sharply demanded Mrs. Gass. 
“Saw Mrs. Rane’s ghost! Don’t be an idiot, girl.” 

“Yes, I saw it,” repeated Jelly, with quiet emphasis. “Saw it as 
sure as I see them standing there now to bury her. There could be no 
mistake. I never saw her plainer in life. It was at one o'clock in the 
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morning, I say, Mrs. Gass ; and she was screwed down at twelve: an 
hour before it.” 

“ Had you took a drop too much beer?” asked Mrs. Gass after a 
pause, staring at Jelly to make sure the question would not apply to the 
present time. But the face that met hers was strangely earnest: too 
much so even to resent the insinuation. 

“Tt was her ghost, poor thing: and I’m afraid it ’ll walk till Justice 
lays it. I never knew but one ghost walk in all my life, Mrs. Gass : 
‘and he had been murdered.” 

Mrs. Gass made no rejoinder. She was taken up with looking at 
Jelly. Jelly went on. ) 

“Tt’s said there’s many that walk : the world’s full of such tales ; but 
I never knew but that one. When people are put to an untimely end, 
and buried away out of sight, and their secret with ’em, it stands to 
reason that they can’t rest quiet in their graves. She won't.” 

Mrs, Gass put her hand with a slap on the black shawl that covered 
Jelly’s arm, and kept it there. ‘‘ Tell me why you be saying this.” 

“Tt’s what I want to do. If I don’t tell it somewhere I shall soon 
be in the grave myself. Fancy! me living at the very next door, and 
nobody in the house just now but Dinah!” 

Jelly spoke out all: that she believed Dr. Rane might have “ put 
his wife out of the way.” Mrs. Gass was horrified. Not at the charge : 
she didn’t believe a word ; but at Jelly’s presuming to fancy it. She 
gave Jelly a serious reprimand. 

“Tt was him that wrote that anonymous letter, you know,” whispered 
Jelly. 

“Hush! Hold your tongue, girl. I’ve warned you before to let 
that alone.” 

“ And I’m willing.” 

“This is downright wicked of you, Jelly. Dr. Rane loved his wife. 
What motive do you suppose he could have had for killing her?” 

“To get the Tontine money,” replied Jelly in a whisper. 

The two women gazed at each other ; gaze meeting gaze. And then 
Mrs. Gass grew on a sudden whiter than Dr. Rane, and began to 
shiver as though some strange chill had struck her. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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TO HIS MEMORY. 


Cuar.es Dickens! Henceforth let the name be softly, gently 
spoken : 

The silver cord of life is loosed—the golden bowl is broken. 

Oh! who shall now, before the great, set forth the poor man’s 
feelings, 

And win him kindlier, sweeter thought through delicate revealings? 


Charles Dickens! Many a one has been, in the path of classic 
glory, 

Beyond him far in song of war, in thrilling, ancient story ; 

But who, like him, the barrier high ’twixt rich and poor removing, 

Has led the differing classes all, to be together loving ? 
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Charles Dickens ! Oh, so free from pomp, from undue exaltation: 

The poor man was his brother still—while worshipped by the 
nation. 

Mothers and maidens stand aghast, as by a friend forsaken, 

When they hear the sad death-news of him, whom God has 
gently taken. 


Charles Dickens! Aye, our crowned Queen grew pale and sad- 
dened-hearted, 

When told the worth and genius bright which had from earth 
departed ; 

Oh, let us lay him down to rest where our greatest dead are 
sleeping, 

And bowing to our Father’s will grow calmer in our weeping ! 


Charles Dickens! He is with us yet, our lives shall gladness 
borrow 

From the cheery tale, that sparkles—o’er the dull, dark cloud of 
SOTTOW ; 

Often our weary hearts shall be to laughter gently stirred, 

And our children’s children keep his name,—a happy Household 
Word! 


June 14th, 1870. 
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A NEEDED EXPLANATION. 


‘*__-. And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so hard a part : 
But evil is wrought by want of thought, 
As well as want of heart.” 


GREATER truth was never spoken by man, living or dead, than 

the one conveyed in the above beautiful lines of Thomas Hood's. 

Good and evil lie around us everywhere, the latter predominating so 

greatly that the two can hardly be put in contrast. It may be, and no 

doubt is, that a great deal of the good is hidden; does not appear on 

the surface: just as the perfume of the sweet summer flowers, so pal- 

pable to the grateful senses, is not to be seen by the eye. But the evil is 

all too visible: it seems to spring up on all sides. And there can be 
no question that a vast proportion of it arises without premeditation. 

It is not, however, of the evil caused by what may be called delibe- 
rate thoughtlessness—whose careless supineness is almost in itself a sin ; 
neither is it of the evil wilfully committed, through the passions of a 
malicious heart abandoned to its own guidance, that this short paper 
would treat : but of another large portion of ill, of misfortune, of cala- 
mity, that the world teems with always, and for which nobody is directly 
to blame. Any one has but to think over the few later months—or even 
weeks—in his own personal and private experience, and he could scarcely 
fail to recal instances large and small. 

We have had some public exemplifications lately as well. We often 
do have them. Look at that dreadful thing—the massacre of our country- 
men by the Greek brigands. The world does not quite see where the 
true fault lay ; it may be that it never will see. Starting on their expe- 
dition of pleasure in the morning, full of youth and health, ere evening 
set in they were prisoners in the hands of a lawless band. It was 
soon proclaimed, at home and abroad, that their lives were in no 
danger: the brigands only held them as hostages until they were ran- 
somed : it was quite a matter of negotiation. ‘The prisoners will be 
quite safe,* said their captors, only you must not molest us; you 
must not attempt to rescue them by force ; 7/ you do, their lives will 
be at once sacrificed. Some days passed ; the negotiation went on not so 
quickly or satisfactorily as it might perhaps, but still the question of re- 
lease was only one of time. Suddenly, behold! some troops were dis- 
cerned, by the brigands, stealing a march on them: and they put their 
prisoners to death. 

Now—who was to blame? Did the soldiers go of themselves? No. 
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Did their officer in command take upon himself to march on the expedi- 
tion without instructions ? If he did not, who gave him the instructions ? 
Or, was it that he did not receive sufficiently stringent orders zof to 
go? We cannot hope to get at the real truth; only at the result. Of 
the very few, connected with it, each defends himself, and says the 
error did not lie with him. The brigands only did what they said 
they would do—kill, if any forcible attempt at rescue was made. Mur- 
derers though they were, lawless tyrants that ought to have been extermi- 
nated long before, still it must be owned that the chief blame in this one 
instance does not rest on them. On whom does it? Weasked the 
question until we had to cease in very weariness. For answer there was 
nothing ‘but the four graves, with the four blighted lives lying in them. A 
keen sorrow for their untimely fate, a towering resentment against some- 
thing or somebody, and a kind of despairing hopelessness at the bitter 
mistakes made in this world, remained with us all: but with none as it 
did with that admirable statesman, whose name appeared in official con- 
nection with it, and whose death is being proclaimed to the world, even 
now, as this paper is being written-—Lord Clarendon. None, save him- 
self, can ever know the grief and pain that mistake cost him. 

Last week, three or four days came in of tropical heat : and these days 
were chosen for the march of certain detachments of our soldiers across 
country to Aldershot. Fourteen and a half miles one day, eighteen 
the next, nineteen the next, eleven the last. That was what one 
detachment did. The marching began at eight or nine in the morning, 
and ended at five in the afternoon ; an hour or two being allowed for 
rest in the middle of the day. Under the blazing sun went these 
unhappy men, shining o¢/skin coverings over their heavy shakos : and the 
natural result is, that some are disabled and some have died. 

On whom does the death of these men rest? Onnobody. It would 
seem to have arisen from a series of lamentable mistakes, for which 
neither red tape nor commanding colonel, neither Horse Guards regula- 
tion nor private discretion, is at all responsible. 

But—was this march obliged to take place? Had zo one the power 
or wisdom to preventit? We are not at war; and, to us civilians, it 
does seem that there was no vital necessity for those four days of un- 
bearable heat being used for the marches. The heat did not last; on 
the Friday it had gone down to almost frigid coolness. Of course it is 
impossible to foretel what the weather will be, even a day in advance ; 
and the orders for these movements had been issued some days pre- 

‘viously : but might not the officer in immediate command have ventured 
to postpone the march on his own responsibility, seeing—as he might— 
what it would lead to if taken in that heat? Official etiquette may have 
forbidden this: we don’t know. Might the marches not have been 
taken in the cool of the early morning, and of the late evening? What 
though they had been a day or so longer doing the whole?—it would 
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have saved the men. Could the officers not have ordered the detestable 
oilskins to be taken off? One of the regiments was obliged to have 
their knapsacks carried for them the last two days: and this proves the 
state the men must have been in. 

In the explanation given in the House of Commons, Mr. Cardwell 
says, He is assured that one of the men died chiefly from having been a 
hard drinker. Possibly it was so. At any rate it was convenient for 
those interested to have the plea to offer Mr. Cardwell. We are further 
told by Mr. Cardwell that the men are not at all dissatisfied. “I am 
assured that there is no dissatisfaction in any of the regiments, but on 
the contrary the men show an excellent feeling and spirit.” That's very 
well: probably they rather enjoyed the expedition than otherwise. 

But what must, in truth, have been the sufferings of these unfortunate 
men? Those only who witnessed them can tell. The newspapers, that 
week, announced that the iron-masters of South Staffordshire had ordered 
the fires of their furnaces to be put out until the weather should be 
cooler, for it was not safe for their men to work in the extraordinary heat. 
They were taken care of, you see: but never a thought was taken 
for the soldiers. And so the story ends. 

Now, in each of these cases—the Greek massacres, and the soldiers’ 
fatal march, there cannot be a doubt that they come under the category 
of calamities that were preventable. Life was gratuitously sacrificed. 
Blame does lic somewhere: only the outside public cannot tell where 
to place it. Every soul connected with either case washes his own 
particular hands of it ; and we are not able to say to one of them, You are 
the culprit. 

But there are the cases, and plenty of them, where calamity happens, 
and no one seems, or is, to blame for it. I am not speaking of accidents 
which neither human skill nor caution could have prevented, but of 
things that somehow might have been. The following event occurred 
not so long ago. 

A lady and her two servants lived in a house in London. One of 
the servants, Mary, had been in her place for some time ; the other, 
Sophia, was an inexperienced girl, not long had from the country. Some 
indisposition attacked the mistress, and she lay in bed for a few days, 
but did not consider it necessary to call in medical advice. On one of 
these mornings the younger servant came to her room, and said Mary 
was ill. ‘The mistress asked whether it was anything more than usual— 
for Mary had seemed weak lately and had a bad cough. The girl 
answered that Mary, upon getting up, had fallen down by her bedside 
with weakness or giddiness : she had managed to dress herself and was 
then in the kitchen. ‘You had better go and ask my doctor, Mr. 
Smith, to step in and see her,” said the lady; “‘do you know where he 
lives?—it is close by.” 

“Oh yes,” the girl answered, ‘“ she knew him very well.” Away she 
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ran down the street, and brought Mr. Smith. Mary was sitting by the 
kitchen fire with her head on a pillow. She had sometimes enjoyed a 
gossip with Mr. Smith, and she roused herself sufficiently to talk to him 
of her symptoms. ‘A dreadful, weary sickness and exhaustion, as if 
the world was sinking away from her ; and an acute pain all round about 
here”—touching her chest. Mr. Smith did not know what to make of 
this : but came to the conclusion—in his opinion a safe one—that it 
was indigestion : combined perhaps with a touch of liver. He thought 
if she took a dose of calomel and a black draught it might be the 
thing; so he said he would send her some medicine that he hoped 
would set her to rights. He then asked how her cough was. Mary 
said it had not been so troublesome the last day or two: but she would 
be glad to have some more of the lozenges she was in the habit of buy- 
ing for it. So Mr. Smith took his departure, and within a quarter of 
an hour the calomel pill, the black draught, and the lozenges—telu— 
were delivered at the door by Mr. Smith’s boy. Mary took the pill at 
once, and the draught later in the day. 

The mistress heard with satisfaction that Mr. Smith had been; but 
rather wondered he had not asked whether he could see her, that he 
might make his report. Sophia repeated what he had said—‘“a bad 
attack of indigestion, with perhaps a touch of liver.” 

In the morning Mary was found dead. What she had died of was 
acute inflammation of the lungs. 

There ensued much distress in the house. The first thing the mis- 
tress did was to send for her doctor, Mr. Smith, for whom a neighbour 
hastened. Meanwhile she got up and dressed herself : there is nothing 
like a startling fright of this nature for curing partly-imaginary sick 
people ; and, besides, we forget our own ailments when greater ones 
fall on those about us. On Mr. Smith’s arrival, he first of all ascer- 
tained that life was really extinct, and then he had an interview with 
the mistress. ‘‘ How was it you did not discover the state Mary was 
in yesterday?” she questioned. “I did not see her yesterday,” was 
the reply.. “But you did,” persisted the mistress; “ you came here 
and saw her.” “I did not,” denied Mr. Smith : “ I never heard a word 
about her illness until now.” The mistress called in Sophia. ‘‘ How 
came you to tell me you fetched Mr. Smith to Mary yesterday 
and that he came and prescribed for her?” “So I did fetch him,” said 
the girl: “but it was not this Mr. Smith; it was Mr. Smith at the 
doctor’s shop.” ‘Good heavens !” cried the lady, ‘‘ I sent you for this 
Mr. Smith; my doctor.” “I didn’t know,” answered the girl, “I 
thought it was the other. You said fetch Mr. Smith the doctor. I only 
knew the one at the shop; I thought I did right.” 

And so, there it was. An unfortunate catalogue of mistakes for 
which no one was really to blame. The mistress had never thought at 
all about Mr. Smith the druggist—whose shop lay between her house 
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and the doctor’s—and therefore did not say, it is not that Mr. Smith 
you are to go for, but the other. The ignorant country girl, knowing 
the druggist and not the other, and accustomed to look upon druggists 
as doctors, had simply, as she supposed, obeyed orders. The druggist, 
when taken to task, declared that he had not visited Mary as a medical 
man. He had an acquaintance with her through her having been 
often in his shop buying lozenges and things. She used always to 
talk to him about her cough and other ailments, and when the girl 
came that morning, asking if he would go and see Mary, he thought it 
was simply as a friend. He néver supposed he went as a doctor: he 
did not think she was ill enough to want one. 

And one life was Sacrificed therefor it was the opinion of the 
medical men that with prompt and proper treatment the woman might 
have been restored to health—and noone could be strictly held guilty 
of blame. 

These reflections—which have lengthened themselves out to a far 
wider range than was intended when the paper began—have arisen in 
consequence of an unfortunate mistake that appeared in the last number 
of THe Arcosy: and they are meant to serve as an introduction to the 
few words of explanation necessary to set it to rights. 

If there exists one name, apart from our own Royal Family, that in 
this country is held in greater respect than any other, it is that of the 
late King Leopold of Belgium. Not only because he was the chosen 
husband of the young princess who but for her early death would have 
reigned over us, but for himself and his character Leopold was liked 
and revered. His wise rule on the throne of Belgium ; his good coun- 
sels to our gracious Queen; his care for his people ; his love for his 
family ; his anxious consideration for all, and his urbane and unas- 
suming manners need not be recalled, for they are matters of recent 
remembrance. Never an ill word, never an unkind thought existed 
in this country for King Leopold: we had nothing for him but esteem 
and respect. 

What then must have been the surprise of the readers of last month’s 
Arcosy, to see King Leopold spoken of in reprehensible and most 
unjustifiable terms, and to find themselves told that he died a miserly 
and unloved old man! Great, however, as their astonishment might 
have been, it could not have equalled that of the periodical’s con- 
ductors. ‘They were simply astounded: could not, in fact, believe 
theirown eyes. It wiil naturally be asked how this could have been— 
since it is the conductors’ business to superintend every line of the 
magazine, and to take care that nothing objectionable finds a place in it. 
When the explanation is given—as it is about to be fully and freely—it 
will be found that this happened through one of those unfortunate cir- 
cumstances we have been considering, where no one can be charged 
with direct blame. 
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The words occur in a girlish tale, headed “ A Schoolgirl’s Story,” 
purporting to have been written by her when she was at school at 
Brussels—and there is no reason for supposing that it was not. It had 
been in hand for some considerable time, waiting its chance of insertion 
in THE ARGosy. 

In April last, the acting editor and manager of THE ARGosy, whom 
we will call “B.,” was contemplating a sojourn in a distant country. 
Not expecting to be back very quickly, he made up the magazine for 
two months onward, June and July. That is (to explain for the benefit 
of the uninitiated), he fixed upon the articles each number should con- 
tain, and assigned them their respective places in it. In the July 
number he put the Schoolgirl’s Story. 

Matters were so got forward by the printers and others, that B. was 
enabled to read for press the June number before his departure. This 
reading for press is the last thing done before the whole sheets are 
finally printed, as they will appear to the public—and after the proofs 
of the articles have been corrected by their respective authors: or b 
some one appointed to the work where the authors cannot be sent to. 
The reading for press must be done, or ought to be, by one of keen 
eye, to detect any errors that may have crept into the type, and who 
can exercise full authority to alter or erase anything that he may deem 
objectionable. In regard to THE Arcosy it is always done by B. 

When B. was ready to start, he went to A.; and said, “ Nothing 
remains to be done now, except the reading for press of the July 
number. When the sheets are ready they must be sent to me: I have 
left orders.” “ No,” said A.: “it would take eight days for the sheets to 
go to you and return, and we cannot be sure of the post. I will read 
for press myself for once.” ‘I could not think of allowing you to take 
the trouble,” replied B. “JZ shall read for press myself,” was A.’s 
decisive rejoinder. And, after that, there was no more to be said. 

B. departed. But, just as the time came that the July number was 
ready to be read for press, A. was taken ill. Too ill to do that, or any- 
thing else. After all, the sheets would have to go to B.: and C. 
received instructions to send them to him. C. however knew nothing 
about the arrangement that had been made; he supposed the sheets 
went to B. to be read as a customary matter of course, and therefore 
did not give special instructions to B. that it was to be done. On the 
other hand, A. and others supposed that C. did know of the arrange- 
ment—also as a matter of course. B. received the sheets ; concluded 
they had been sent only for his gratification; glanced carelessly over 
one or two of the papers: if he saw an error, corrected it from mere 
habit—and sent them back again, virtually not corrected, and never 
thinking they were the proofs to be used for press. 

And so there it lay.’ The disloyal and unsuspected passage appeared, 
and no one could be said to deserve the blame. There has seemed to 
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be a fatality attending it—as we sometimes say of unfortunate events. 
It is the only time since THE ARGosy came into its present hands that 
the occurrence of such an error was possible: and it is also the only 
time that anything really objectionable has required to be taken out. 

In regard to the Schoolgirl writer, it is not improbable that she saw 
things in the foreign land, and under her new discipline, with a dis- 
satisfied eye. Or, it might be, that she caught up a few chance words 
from some one not in love with the late King, and gave more weight to 
them than they deserved. 

I could tell an anecdote that bears somewhat upon this view; a 
strictly true one, and of my own experience. ‘Towards the latter end 
of the reign of Louis Philippe, a young English lady was sent from an 
indulgent home to an excellent school in France. She made herself 
utterly miserable. One of her first letters ran as follows: it is tran- 
scribed verbatim : 

“My dearest Mamma,—lI think I shall die. If you knew the hard- 
ships we have to endure in this horrible French country, you would 
never let me stay here. ‘The girls are a dreadful set; they put up with 
anything, and laugh at me. I have done nothing but cry ever since I 
came. We sleep upon straw. The soup served at table is hot water 
out of the boiler that the cook puts some colouring into. ‘The beer is 
made of calves’ feet. If only a rash comes out on our faces, the 
French doctor comes and bleeds us. As to the King, Louis Philippe, 
he is such a cruel Tyrant! When the poor young Princesses used to 
offend him, he would tie them by the arms to the bed-post. So you 
may see the country is not governed as it ought to be, and the 
schools may practise any hardship they like, for they are under govern- 
ment. Madame gives us roasted apples and bread and calls it supper: 
she would not let me go with the promenade to-day because of my red 
eyes. I was very glad of it. Do, do send for me home.—Your 
unhappy child, H.” 

This “unhappy child” believed that every word she wrote was true. 
By her excessive grief and complaining, she had laid herself open to 
the teasings of the laughing and mischievous girls, her schoolfellows : 
who had drawn on their imaginative powers for her benefit. It is true 
that the paillasses were of straw, but the best of French beds were over 
them. And it may have been something of this sort that was the 
origin of the disloyal words used by the Schoolgirl in Brussels. 

This is the explanation of their appearance in THE ARGosyY’s pages. 
And all connected with the magazine regret extremely to have had 
cause to make it. 


July, 1870. 
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A TALE OF SIN. 


HEY were together in the library at Chavasse Grange, Lady 
Chavasse and her only son, Geoffry. It was early morning : 
they had sat in the breakfast-room, making a show of partaking of the 
morning meal, each of them with that bitter trouble at the heart that 
had been known only—to my lady, at least—since the previous day. 
But the farce of speaking in monosyllables to one another could not be 
kept up: the trouble had to be dealt with, and without delay ; and 
when the poor meal could no longer be prolonged by any artifice, Sir 
Geoffry held open the door for his mother to pass through, and crossed 
the hall with her to the library. Shut within its thick walls, they could 
discuss the secret in safety : no eye to see them, no ear to hear. 

Sir Geoffry mechanically stirred the fire, and placed a chair for his 
mother near it. The weather appeared to be changing. Instead of 
the unseasonable relaxing warmth, that had been upon the earth up to 
the previous day, a cold north-east wind had set in, enough to freeze 
people’s marrow. ‘The skies were grey and lowering; the trees shook 
and moaned : winter was taking up his place again. 

So much the better. Blue skies and brightness would hardly have- 
accorded with Sir Geoffry’s spirit. He might have to endure many 
cruel visitations ere he died, but never a one so cruel as this. No evil 
that heaven can send upon us, or man inflict, is so hard to bear as self- 
reproach. 

If ever a son had idolised a mother, it had surely been Sir Geoffry 
Chavasse. They had been knit together in the strongest bonds of filial 
love. His whole thought from his boyhood had been her comfort : to 
have sacrificed himself for her, if needs must, would have been a cheer- 
ful task. When he came of age, only some nine or ten months ago, he 
had resolved that his whole future life should be devoted to promote 
her happiness—as her life had been devoted to him in the days of his 
sickly boyhood. Her wishes were his; her word his law; he would 
have died rather than cause her a moment’s pain. 

And how had he, even thus early, fulfilled this? Look at him, as he 
leans against the heavy frame-work of the window, drawn back from it 
that the light may not fall on his subdued face. The brow is bent in 
grievous doubt ; the dark blue eyes, generally so honestly clear, are hot 
with trouble ; the bright hair hangs limp. Yes; he would have rather 
died than bring his mother pain: that was his true creed and belief ;. 
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but, like many another whose resolves are made in all good faith, he had 
signally failed, even while he was thinking it, and brought it to her in 
a crushing heap. He hated himself as he looked at her pale counte- 
nance ; at the traces of tears in her heavy eyes. Never a minute’s 
sleep had she had the previous night; it was plain to be seen: and, as 
for him, he had paced his chamber until morning, not attempting to go 
to rest. But there was a task close before him, heavier than any that 
had gone before; heavier even than this silent repentance—the decid- 
ing what was to be done in the calamity: and Sir Geoffry knew that 
his duty to his mother and his duty to another would clash. All the 
past night he had been earnestly trying to decide which of the two 
might be evaded with the least sin: and he thought he saw which. 

Lady Chavasse had taken the chair he placed for her; sat up- 
right in it, waiting for him to speak. She knew, as well as he, that 
this next hour would decide their fate in life: whether they should still 
be together, a loving mother and son; or whether they should become 
estranged, and separate for ever. He crossed. to the fire-place and put 
his elbow on the mantel-piece, shielding his eyes with his hand. Just 
a few words, he said, of his sense of shame and sorrow ; of regret that 
he should have brought this dishonour on his mother’s home ; of hope 
that he might be permitted, by heaven and circumstances, to work out 
his repentance, in endeavouring daily, hourly, constantly, to atone to 
her for it—to her, his greatly-loved mother. And then—lifting his face 
from the hand that had partially hidden it—he asked her to be patient, 
and to hear him without interruption a little further. And Lady Cha- 
vasse bowed her head in acquiescence. 

“Nothing remains for me, but to marry Miss Layne,” he began: 
and my lady, as she heard the expected avowal, bit her compressed 
lips. ‘It is the only course open; unless I would forfeit every claim 
to honour, and to the respect of upright men. If you will give your 
consent to this, the evil may be in a degree repaired ; nothing need 
ever be known; her good name may be saved—mine too, if it comes to 
that—and we may be all eventually happy together——” 

“Do not try me too much, Geoffry,” came the low interruption. 

“ Mother, you signified that you would hear me to the end. I will 
not try you more than I can help: but it is necessary that I should 
speak fully. All last night I was walking about my room in self-com- 
mune ; deliberating what way was open, if any, that it would be prac- 
ticable to take—and I saw but this one, Let me marry her. It will 
be easy of accomplishment—speaking in reference to appearances and’ 
the world. She might go for a week or two to her mother’s; for a 
month or two, if it were thought better and less suspicious : there is no 
pressing hurry. We could then be married quietly and go abroad for a 
year or so; or for longer; and come back together to the Grange, and 
be your dutiful and loving children always, just as it was intended I 
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and Rachel should be. But that you have liked Mary Layne very 
much, I might have felt more difficulty in proposing this.” 

“T have liked her as my servant,” said Lady Chavasse, scornfully. 

“‘ Pardon me, you have liked her as a lady. Do you remember once 
saying—it was when she first came—that if you had had a daughter you 
could have wished her to be like Mary Layne. Before I ever saw her, 
you told me she was a sweet, elegant young woman : and—mother—she 
is nothing less. Oh mother, mother!” continued Sir Geoffry with emo- 
tion, “if you will but forget your prejudices for my sake, and consent, 
we would endeavour to be ever repaying you in love and services 
during our after-life. I know what a great sacrifice it will be; but for 
my sake I venture to ask it of you; for my sake.” 

A great fear lay upon Lady Chavasse : it had lain on her ever since 
the previous day—that he might carry this marriage out of his own will. 
So that she dared not answer too imperatively. She was bitterly hurt, 
and caught up her breath with a sob. 

“Do you want to kill me, Geoffry?” 

“ Heaven knows that I wish I had been killed, before I brought this 
distress upon you,” was his rejoinder. 

“T am distressed. I have never felt anything like it since your 
father died.. No; not once when you, a child of seven, were given 
over in illness, and it was thought you would not live till morning.” 

Sir Geoffry passed his hand hastily across his eyes, in which stood 
the hot tears. His heart was sore, nearly unto breaking; his ingrati- 
tude to his mother seemed fearfully great. He longed to throw him- 
self at her feet, and clasp her knees, and tell how deep for her was his 
love, and that it always would be. 

“Had the whole world united to deceive me, Geoffry, I had never 
believed that you would. Why did you pretend to be fond of Rachel?” 

“T never pretended to be fonder of Rachel than I was. I liked her 
as a cousin ; nothing more. I know it now. And—mother ”—he added, 
with a flush upon his face and a dropping of the voice, “it is better 
and safer that the knowledge should have come to me before our mar- 
riage than after.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Lady Chavasse. “Once married, a man of right 
principles is always safe in them.” 

Sir Geoffry was silent. Not very long ago, he had thought himself 
safe in his. With every word, it seemed that his shame and his sin 
came more glaringly home to him. 

“Then you mean to tell me that you do not like Rachel—— ” 

“That I have no love for her. If—if there be any one plea that I 
can put forth as a faint shadow of excuse for what has happened, it lies 
in my love for another. Faint it is, heaven knows :. the excuse, not the 
love. Zhat is deep enough: but I would rather not speak of it to you 
—my mother.” 
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* And that you never will love Rachel?” continued Lady Chavasse, 
as though he had not interposed. 

“Never. It is impossible that I can ever love any one but Mary 
Layne. I am thankful, as things have turned out, that I did not 
deceive Rachel by feigning what I could not feel. We were told to 
consider ourselves betrothed ; and did so accordingly: but, so far as 
love goes, it has not been so much as mentioned between us.” 

“What else have you to say?” asked Lady Chavasse. 

“T might say a great deal, but it would all come round to the same 
point ; to the one petition that I am beseeching you to grant. That 
you will sanction the marriage.” 

Lady Chavasse’s hands trembled visibly within their rich lace falls, 
as they lay passive on her soft dress of fine geranium cashmere. Her 
lips grew white with agitation. 

“ Geoffry !” 

“ My darling mother.” 

“JT have heard you. Will you hear me?” 

“Vou know I will.” 

“More than one-and-twenty years ago, my husband died within 
these walls ; and I—I was not eighteen, Geofiry—felt utterly desolate. 
But, as the weeks went on, I said my child will be born, if God permit, 
and he will bring me comfort. You were born, Geoffry; you did 
bring me comfort: such comfort that I thought heaven had come 
again. You best know, my son, what our life has been ; how we have 
loved each other; how pleasantly time has flown in uninterrupted hap- 
piness. I have devoted myself, my time, my energies, all I possessed, 
to you, my best treasure; I have given up the world for you, Geoffry ; 
I had only you left in it. Is it fit that you should throw me from you 
now ; that you should blight my remaining days with misery ; that you 
should ignore me just as though I were already dead—and all for the 
sake of a stranger?” 

“ But—— ” 

“T have not finished, Geoffry. For the sake of a stranger, whom a 
few months ago neither you nor I had ever seen? If you think this: 
if you deem that you would be acting rightly, and can find in your 
heart to treat me so, why you must do it.” 

“ But what I wish and propose, is quite different,” he exclaimed in 
agony. “ Oh mother, surely you can understand me—and the dilemma 
I am placed in ?” 

“T understand all perfectly.” 

“ Ah yes.” 

“Geoffry, there is no middle course. You must choose between me 
and—fer. Once she and I separate—it will be to-day—we can never 
meet again. I will never tolerate her memory ; I will never submit to 
the degradation of hearing her named in my presence. Our paths lie 
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asunder, Geoffry, far as the two poles: hers one way, mine another. 
You must decide for yourself which of them you will follow. If it be 
mine, you shall be, as ever, my dear and honoured son, and I will 
never, never reproach you with your folly ; never revert to it; never 
think of it. If it be hers, why then—I will go away somewhere and 
hide myself, and leave the Grange free for you. And I—I daresay—I 
shall not live long to be a thorn in your remembrance.” 

She broke down with a flood of bitter sobs. Geoffry Chavasse had 
never seen his mother shed such. The hour was as trying to her as to 
him. She had loved him with a strangely selfish love, as it is in the 
nature of mothers to do ; and that she should have to bid him choose 
between her and another—and one so entirely beneath her as Lady 
Chavasse considered Mary Layne to be—was gall and wormwood. 
Never had she stooped to put the choice before him, even in words, 
but for her dread that he might be intending to take it. 

“Tt is a fitting end, Geoffry—that this worthless girl should supplant 
me in your home and heart,” she was resuming, when her emotion 
allowed ; but Sir Geoffry stood forward to face her, his agitation great 
as her own. 

“ An instant, mother: that you may fully understand me. The duty 
I owe you, the allegiance and the love, are paramount to all else on 
earth. Communing with myself last night, as I tell you I did, my heart 
and my reason alike showed me this. If I must choose between you 
and Mary Layne, there cannot be a question in my own mind on which 
side duty lies. In all honour I am bound to make her my wife, and I 
should do it in all affection: but not in defiance of you; not to thrust 
rudely aside the love and obligations of the past one-and-twenty years. 
You must choose for me. If you refuse your approval, I have no 
resource but to yield to your decision ; if you consent, I shall thank 
you and bless you for ever.” 

A spasm of pain passed across the mouth of Lady Chavasse. She 
could not help saying something that arose prominently in her mind: 
though it interrupted the question. 

“ And you can deem the apothecary Layne’s daughter fit to mate with 
Sir Geoffry Chavasse?” 

“No I do not,” replied Sir Geoffry. “ Under ordinary circumstances, 
I should never have thought of such a thing. This unhappy business 
has a sting on all sides of it for me, mother. Will you give me your 
decision?” he added, after a pause. 

“ T have already given it, Geoffry—so far as I am concerned. You 
must choose between your mother, between all the hopes and the home- 
interests of one-and-twenty years, and this alien stranger.” 

“ Then I have no alternative.” 

She turned her gaze steadily upon him. A sob rose in his throat as 
he took her hands, his voice was hoarse with emotion. 
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“To part from her will be like parting with life, mother. I can never 
‘know happiness again in this world.” 

But the decision was irrevocable. What further passed between Sir 
Geoffry and his mother in the remaining half-hour they spent together : 
‘chow much of entreaty and anguish was spoken on his side, how much 
of passionate plaint and sorrow on hers, will never be known. But she 
was obdurate to the last letter: and Sir Geoffry’s lot in life was fixed. 
Mary Layne was to be sacrificed : and, in one sense of the word, him- 
-self also: and there might be no appeal. 

Lady Chavasse exacted from him that he should quit the Grange at 
-once without seeing Miss Layne, and not return to it until Mary had 
left it for ever. Anything he wished to say to her, he was to write. On 
Lady Chavasse’s part, she voluntarily undertook to explain to Miss 
Layne their conversation faithfully, and its result; and to shield the 
young lady’s good name from the censure of the world. She would 
keep her for some time longer at the Grange, be tender with her, honour 
her, drive out with her in the carriage so that they might be seen 
together, mollify her mother’s anger, persuade Mr. Luke Duffham that 
his opinion had been mistaken, and, in any case, bind him down to 
secrecy: in short, she would make future matters as easy as might be 
for Mary, as tenaciously as though she were her own daughter. That 
she promised this at the sacrifice of pride and of much feeling, was in- 
‘disputable ; but she meant to keep her word. 

However miserable a night the others had passed, it will readily be 
imagined that Mary Layne had spent a worse. She made no pretence 
of eating breakfast : and when it was taken away sat at her work in the 
garden parlour, trying to do it; but her cold fingers dropped the needle 
every minute, her aching brow felt as though it were bursting. Good- 
hearted Hester Picker was sorry to see her look so ill, and wished the 
nasty trying spring, hot one day, cold the next, would just settle itself 
down. 

Mary rose from her chair, and went upstairs to her own bedroom for 
a brief respite: in her state of mind it seemed impossible to stay long 
quiescent anywhere. This little incidental occurrence frustrated one 
part of the understanding between Sir Geoffry and his mother—that he 
should quit the house without seeing Miss Layne. In descending, she 
chanced to cross the end of the corridor just as he came out of his 
mother’s room after bidding her farewell. The carriage waited at the 
door, his coat was on his arm. Mary would have shrunk back again, 
but he bade her wait. 

“You must allow me to shake her hand, and say just a word of adieu, 
mother ; I am not quite a brute,” he whispered. And Lady Chavasse 
came out of her room, and tacitly sanctioned it. 

But there was literally nothing more than a hand-shake. Miss Layne, 
Standing still in all humility, turned a little white, for she guessed that 
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he was being sent from his home through her. Sir Geoffry held her 
hand for a moment. 

“T am going away, Mary. My mother will explain to you. I have 
done my best, and failed. Before Heaven, I have striven to the utter- 
most, for your sake and for mine; but it is not to be. I leave you to 
my mother ; she is your friend ; and you shall hear from me in a day or 
two. Iam now going to see Mrs. Layne. Good bye: God bless you 
always !” 

But, ere Sir Geoffry reached the hall, Lady Chavasse had caught him, 
and was drawing him intoa room. ‘The fear had returned to her face. 

“JT heard you say you were going to call on the Widow Layne. 
Geofiry, this must not be.” 

“Not be!” he repeated in surprise. “ Mother, I am obeying you in 
all essential things : but you cannot wish to reduce me to an utter craven. 
I owe an explanation to Mrs. Layne almost in the same degree that I 
owe it to you; and I shall certainly not quit Church Dykely until I 
have given it.” 

“ Oh well—if it must be,” she conceded, afraid still. “ You—you 
will not be drawn-in to act against me, Geoffry ?” 

“No power on earth could draw me to that. You have my first and 
best allegiance ; to which I bow before every consideration, before 
every interest, whether of my own or of others. But for that, should I 
be acting as I now am? Fare you well, mother.” 

She heard the carriage door closed; she heard Sir Geoffry’s order to 
the footman. Even for that order, he was cautious to give a plausible 
excuse, 

“Stop at Mrs. Layne’s. I have to leave a message from her ladyship.” 

The wheels of the carriage crunched the gravel, bearing off Sir 
Geofiry in the storm of sleet—which had begun to fall—and Lady 
Chavasse passed up the stairs again. Taking the hand of Mary—who 
had stood above like a statue, never moving —she led her, gently 
enough, into her dressing-room, and put her in a comfortable chair by 
the fire ; and prepared for this second interview. 

Briefly, Lady Chavasse recounted what she had to say. Sir Geoffry had 
found himself obliged to choose between Miss Layne, and her, his mother. 
Mary Layne sat with her hands before her face, and acknowledged that, 
if it came to such a choice, he had chosen rightly. And then, in forci- 
ble language, because it came from her heart, my lady drew a picture 
of the life-long happiness she and her son had enjoyed together, of her 
devotion and sacrifices for him, of his deep love and reverence’for her: 
and she quietly asked Mary to put herself in imagination in her place, and 
say what her feelings would have been had a stranger come in to mar 
this. Had she any right to do this ?—Lady Chavasse asked her—would 
she be justified in destroying the ties of a life, in thrusting herself between 
mother and son ?—in invoking a curse, his mother’s curse, on him? My 
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lady did not spare her: but she spoke in no angry tone, rather in a 
piteous and imploring one: and Mary, feeling as if matters were put to 
her own better feeling, sobbed, and shook, and shrunk within herself, 
and could have knelt at Lady Chavasse’s feet for pardon in her distress 
and humiliation. 

And that was the end of the wretched business—as Duffham phrases 
it in his diary—so far as the Grange and its people were concerned. 
Mary Layne stayed, perforce, two or three weeks longer at the house, 
and my lady made much of her: she took her out daily in her carriage ; 
she said to her friends, in the hearing of her servants and the sympathis- 
ing Hester Picker, how vexatious it was that the relaxing, unseasonable 
weather had brought out the delicacy that was latent in Miss Layne’s 
constitution, and that she feared she must let her go away somewhere 
fora change. Mary submitted to all. She was in that self-abased frame 
of mind that had my lady desired her to immolate herself on a blazing 
pyre, she would have gone to it meekly. My lady had interviews with 
Mrs. Layne, and with Duffham (who had got well then) and with his 
brother Luke. At the two or three weeks’ end, Miss Elizabeth Layne 
came by appointment to the Grange, and she and Mary were driven to 
the nearest station in my lady’s own carriage on their way to the seaside : 
or to elsewhere, as it might be. And never an ill breath, in the Grange 
or out of it, transpired to tarnish the fair fame of Mary Layne. 

But my lady was not honest in one respect. The letter that arrived 
for Mary from Sir Geoffry a day or two after his departure, was never 
given to her. My lady knew she might trust her son implicitly ; he could 
but be straightforward and keep his word in all things: nevertheless, she 
deemed the fire the safest place for the thick epistle of many sheets. On 
the other hand, Mary wrote to Sir Geoffry, saying that the alternative he 
had chosen was the only one possible to him. Nothing, no prayers of 
his, she said, would have induced her to put herself between him and 
his mother, even had he so far forgotten his duty as to urge it. It was 
a good and sensible letter: and none but a good and unselfish girl 
could have written it. So that ended the dream and the romance. And 
I hope the reader does not forget that it is Duffham’s diary that’s telling 
all this, and not I. For though dreams and romance seem to be in 
Duffham’s line, they are not in mine. 


II. 


Cost upon the time that Mary Layne quitted Chavasse Grange— 
having closed all connection with it, never to be to it henceforth but as 
an utter stranger—her eldest sister, Susan, the wife of Captain Richard 
Layne, arrived from India with her children, four little ones ; the eldest 
seven years old, the youngest eighteen months. ‘The children had been 
ailing, and she brought them over for a twelvemonth’s change. Mrs. 
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Layne was a good deal worn herself, for the only nurse she had with 
her, a coloured woman, was sea-sick nearly all the voyage. Her sister 
Eleanor, who originally went out with her to Calcutta, had made an 
excellent match; having married Allan McAlpin, the younger partner 
in the staid old firm of McAlpin Brothers, merchants of high standing, 
and wealthy men. The first thing Mrs. Layne did on arrival, was to 
establish herself in lodgings in Liverpool (so as to rest a week or two 
from the fatigues of the voyage) and send for her mother and sister 
Elizabeth. In answer came a letter from her mother, saying she was not 
equal to the journey and that Elizabeth was from home. It contained 
Elizabeth’s present address, and also one or two items of news that 
startled young Mrs. Layne well nigh out of her senses. Leaving her 
children to their nurse’s care, she started for the address given, and 
found her two sisters, Elizabeth and Mary. The one living in a chronic 
state of out-pouring sarcasm and reproach ; the other meekly taking all 
as not a tithe of her just due. 

After a day or two given to natural grief and lamentation, Mrs. 
Richard Layne took matters into her own capable hands. She consi- 
dered that a more complete change would be good for Mary, and 
decided to convey her to the continent. She wrote a long and confi- 
dential letter to her husband in India, of what she meant to do: and 
then she went back to Liverpool with Elizabeth, to leave the latter in 
charge of her own children and their coloured nurse, during her absence 
across the channel. Mrs. Layne then went back to Mary, and they 
started together for France. 

Shortly after this, old Mrs. Layne fell ill: and Elizabeth, when she 
found she must go home in consequence, left a responsible English 
nurse with the coloured woman and children. Some months after- 
wards Mrs. Richard Layne and Mary returned from abroad ; and at 
the end of the twelvemonth they all went back to India—Mrs. Layne, 
her children, the native nurse, and Mary. Mary accompanied them in 
the capacity of governess. 

After that, a couple of years went on. 


III. 
[From Miss Mary Layne’s Journal.] 


June 10th.—Cool of the evening. Susan came to the school-room in 
the midst of the geography lesson this morning, and told me an old 
friend of mine had called and I was to come into the verandah to see 
her. I never was more surprised. It was Jane Arkill; my chief friend 
in our old school days. She has married a Mr. Cale, a doctor, who 
has come out here to practise. Mrs. Cale says she shall never get 
reconciled to the heat. While she sat telling us home news, she alter- 
nately wiped her pale face, and stared at me, because I am so much 
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altered. She thinks she should not have known me. It is not that 
my features have changed, she says, but that I have grown so much 
graver, and look so old. When people talk like this, I long to tell 
them that things have changed me; that I have passed through a 
fiery trial of sin and suffering; that my life is one long crucifixion of 
inward, silent repentance. When I first came out, two years ago, and 
people would say, “It must be the climate that is making Miss Layne 
look so ill,” it seemed to me like the worst hypocrisy to let them think 
it was the climate, and not to tell the truth. This feeling came back 
again to-day, when Jane Arkill—I shall often forget to call her “ Cale” 
—said my eyes had grown to have a sad look in them; and Susan 
answered that young ladies faded quickly in India, and Mary would 
apply herself too closely to the children’s studies in spite of remon- 
strance. Too closely! Why, if I devoted every hour of my life, night 
and day, to these dear children, I could never repay what their mother 
—or their father either—has done for me. 

My mother is very well, Jane says, but lame and cannot get about 
much: she saw her only six weeks ago—for they came out overland. 
Only six weeks ago !—to hear that one has seen my dear mother so 
recently as that, makes it seem almost as though / had seen her but 
yesterday. My darling mother !—whom I so grieved and outraged at 
the time, and who was so quick to forgive me and to do so much for 
me. What a message she has sent me! “Give my love to dear Mary, 
and say I hope she is happy with her sisters.” Elizabeth, too, sent me 
her love. ‘I saw your little Arthur, Mrs. Layne,” Jane Cale then said 
to my sister: ‘he is a sweet little fellow; your mother and Elizabeth 
are so fond of him. They call him Baby Arthur.” I felt my face grow- 
ing whiter than death: but Susan, who was never I believe put out in 
her life, quietly sent me away with a message to the nurse—that she 
might bring the children. - When I got back, Captain Layne had come 
in and had the baby on his shoulder : for nurse had made more haste 
than I. “ None of your children here are so fair as the little one your 
wife left in England, Captain Layne,” Jane Cale was saying, as she 
looked at them one by one. “ You mean little Arthur,” returned the 
Captain in his ready kindness ; “I hear he is fair.” ‘‘ Have you never 
seen him?” “No: how should I have seen him?” asked Captain 
Layne, laughing: “he was born over there, and my wife left him 
behind her as a legacy to her mother. It is rather a hazard, Mrs. Cale, 
to bring out very young infants to this country.” Susan came to the 
rescue: she took the baby and put him on his feet, that Mrs. Cale 
should see how well he walked for his twelve-month’s age. But it did 
not answer. No doubt Jane thought that the more she told them about 
Baby Arthur in England, the better pleased they would be. How much 
difference was there, she asked, between this child and little Arthur— 
eighteen months ?—and how much between Arthur and the one above 
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him? “Oh,” said the Captain, “if it comes to months, you must ask 
my wife. Come here, sir,” he called to Robert, who was tumbling over 
the little black bearer, “tell this lady how old you are, for I’m sure I 
can’t.” “I’m over four,” lisped Bobby. “ Ah, I see,” said Jane Cale, 
“Baby Arthur is just between them.” “Exactly so,” said Captain Layne: 
“Susan, I think these children may go to their own quarters now.” They 
went at once, for I have trained them to be obedient, and I escaped 
with them. It is the first time any human tongue has spoken to me of 
Baby Arthur. I think if Captain Layne had looked at me, I should 
have died: but he is ever kind. Never, by so much as a word, or look, 
or tone, since the hour when I first set foot on these shores, his wife’s 
humbled sister, his children’s meek governess—and it is more than 
good of him to entrust their training to me/—-never has he betrayed 
that he as much as knew anything, still less thought of it. 

Oh, how events have been soothed for me !—how much more than I 
deserve have I to be thankful for ! 


[Letter from Captain Layne’s Wife to her Mother at Church Dykely.) 
September 2nd. 


My pDaARLING Moruer,—I am sitting down to answer your letter, 
which arrived by last mail: for I am sure you must wonder at my long 
silence and think it an age since I wrote. But the truth is, I have had 
a touch of my old complaint—intermittent fever—and it left me very 
weak and languid. I know you have an untiring correspondent in 
Eleanor. Perhaps that makes me a little negligent in writing home, 
though I am aware it ought not. 

We were truly glad to welcome Mrs. Cale, because she had so recently 
come from you. I cannot say that I have seen much of her as yet, for 
it was just after she got out that my illness began ; and when I grew 
better my husband sent me to the hills for a change. Mary went with 
me and the children. She is the greatest comfort. Mother dear, in 
spite of what we know of, I do not think Mary has her equal for true 
worth in this world. You say that Mrs. Cale, in writing home to you, 
described Mary as being so altered; so sad and subdued. Why, my 
dear mother, of course she is sad: how could it be otherwise? I do 
not suppose, in her more recent life, she has ever felt other than the 
most intense sadness of mind ; no, not for one minute: and it is only 
to be expected that this must in time show itself in the countenance. I 
spoke to her about it one day; it is a long, long while ago now; 
saying I did not like to see her retain so much sadness. “It cannot be 
helped,” she answered ; “ sadness must always follow sin.” 

And now I must tell you, even at the risk of being misunderstood— 
though I am sure you know me too well to fear I should seek to counte- 
nance or excuse wrong-doing—that I think Mary takes an exaggerated 
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view of the past. She seems to think it can never be wiped out, never 
be palliated. Of course in one sense, it never can: but I don’t see why 
she need continue to feel this intense humiliation, as if she ought to 
have a cordon drawn round her gown to warn all good folks off its 
contact. Look again at that persistence of hers, always to wear black : 
it is the writing about her gown puts me in mind of it. Black, black, 
black: thin silk when the heat will allow, oftener a dreary, black-looking 
kind of soft muslin that is called here “ black jaconite”—but I really 
don’t know whether that’s the way to spell the thing. During the late 
intense heat, we have talked her into a black-and-white muslin : that is, 
white, with huge black spots upon it inthe form ofa melon. Only once 
did I speak to her about wearing white, as we do; I have never ven- 
tured since. She turned away with a shiver, and said white was no 
longer for her. Mother dear, if any one ever lived to work out on 
earth their repentance for sin, surely it is Mary. The more I see of her 
innate goodness, the less can I understand the past. With her upright 
principles and strict sense of conscientiousness—and you know, mother 
dear, that Mary always had these, even as a child—I am unable to 
imagine how it could have been that——-_ But I won’t go into that. 
And, it may be, that the goodness, so remarkable, would not have come 
out conspicuously but for the trial. 

Mrs. Cale gave us such a nice account of “Baby Arthur.” She 
says he is very fair and pretty. She has talked to other people about 
him—and of course we cannot tell her not to. A brother officer of 
my husband’s said to me yesterday, “I hear your little boy at home is 
charming, Mrs. Layne. When shall you have him out?” ‘Not yet,” 
I answered, “ he was a very delicate baby, and I should not like to risk 
it.” “ Ah,” said Major Grant, “that is why you left him in England.” 
“ My mother takes great care of him,” I went on, “it would break her 
heart if I were to bring him away from her.” You will wonder at my 
writing all this: but it is so new a thing to hear “ Baby Arthur” made a 
topic of discussion: and all through Mrs. Cale! Talking of children, 
Eleanor is, I think, getting somewhat over her long-continued disappoint- 
ment. Four years she has been married, and has none. It is certainly 
a pity: when she and Allan McAlpin are so well off. Not a family in 
Calcutta lives in better style than they: people here talk of the house 
of McAlpin Brothers as we at home talk of Rothschild’s and Baring’s. 
Iam sure they must be very rich, and poor Eleanor naturally thinks 
where is the use of the riches when there’s no child to leave them to. 
Eleanor said to me the other day when she was here, “ You might as 
well make over that child of yours to me, Susan”—meaning Baby 
Arthur ; “he does you no good, and must be a trouble to mamma and 
Elizabeth.” Of course I laughed it off; saying that you and Elizabeth 
would not part with him for untold gold. And I believe it is so, is it 
not, dear mother? Do you remember when I first went to your house 
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with the poor little infant, you took him out of my arms with a jerk and 
an averted face, as if you’d rather have pitched him on the floor, and 
Elizabeth turned away and groaned? ‘“ Mother,” I said, “you may get 
to love the child in time, and then you'll be more ready to forgive and 
forget.” And that has come to pass. 

Mary has always been against our not telling the truth to Eleanor; 
she says, even yet, that she feels like a hypocrite before her; but I feel 
sure it was best and wisest. Eleanor is as sensitive in her way as Mary 
is ; Eleanor holds a high position in the place ; she and her husband are 
both courted, she for herself, he for his riches, for his high commercial 
name, for his integrity ; and I know she would have //¢ the slur almost 
as keenly as Mary. It is true I do not like deliberate deceit ; but there 
was really no need to tell her: it would not have answered any good 
end. Until Mrs. Cale talked, Eleanor scarcely remembered that there 
was a Baby Arthur: and now she seems quite jealous that he is mine 
and she cannot have him. I say to Eleanor that she must be contented 
with the good she has : her indulgent husband, her fine position. We 
poor officers’ wives cannot compete with her in grandeur. By the 
way, talking of officers, you will be glad to hear that my husband ex- 
pects his majority. It will be a welcome rise. For with our little ones 
and the expenses we have to keep up, it is rather difficult at times 
to make both ends meet. We shall come into money some time 
from the West Indies; but until then every pound of additional pay is 
welcome. 

Mrs. Cale told us another item of news; that is, she recounted it 
amidst the rest, little thinking what it was to us. That Sir G. 
C. is married and living with his wife at the Grange with Lady 
C. You have been keeping the fact back, dear mother; either 
through not choosing to mention their names, or out of consideration for 
Mary. But I can assure you she was ¢hankful to hear of it : it has re- 
moved a little of the abiding sting from her life. You cannot imagine 
how unselfish she is : she looks upon herself as the sole cause of all that 
occurred. I mean to say, that she says it was through her going to the 
Grange. Had she not gone, the peace of mother and son would never 
have been disturbed. J think Lady C. was se/fish and wrong; 
that she ought to have allowed Sir G. to do as he wished. Mary 
says no; that Lady C.’s comfort and her life-long feelings were 
above every other consideration. She admires Lady C. more 
than I do. However, she is truly glad to hear that the marriage took 
place. Events have fallen now into their original course, and she trusts 
that the bitter episode in which she took part may be gradually forgotten 
at the Grange. The night we first heard of it, I went hastily—and I 
fear you will say rudely—into Mary’s room when she was preparing for 
rest, having omitted to tell her something I wished changed in Nelly’s 
studies for the morning. She was on her knees, and rose up ; the tears 
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were literally streaming down her sweet face. ‘Oh Mary, what is the 
matter?” I asked, in a shock of dismay. ‘I was but praying for 
God to bless them,” she answered simply. Is she not a good, un- 
selfish girl ? 

I could fill a page with her praises. What she has been to my 
children, during these two years she has had them in charge, I can never 
tell. She insisted upon being regarded and treated wholly as a gover- 
ness ; but, as my husband says, no real governess could be half so pains- 
taking, untiring, and conscientious. She has earned the respect of all 
Calcutta, and she shrinks from it as ifit were something to be shunned, 
saying If people did but know! Nelly, from being the only girl, and 
perhaps also because she was the eldest and her papa loved her so, was 
the most tiresome, spoiled little animal in the world ; and the boys 
were boisterous, and I am afraid frightfully impudent to the native ser- 
vants : but since Mary took them in hand they are altogether different, 
fit to be loved. The Captain often says he wishes he could recompense 
her. 

And now I must bring my letter to a close, or you will be tired. The 
children all send their love to Grandmamma and Aunt Elizabeth: and 
(it is Miss Nelly calls out this) to little brother Arthur. Nelly is 
growing prettier every day: she is now going on foreleven. Richard 
promises to be as tall and fine a man as his father. I believe he is to 
be sent home next year to the school attached to King’s College in 
London. Little Bobby is more delicate than I like to see him ;Allan 
a frightful Turk ; baby a dear little fellow. Master Allan’s godfather, 
Eleanor’s husband, gave him a handsome present on his last birthday ; 
a railway train that would “go.” He had sent for it from England : I 

‘am sure it never cost less than five pounds ; and the naughty child broke 
it before the day was out. I felt so vexed ; and downright ashamed to 
confess it to Eleanor. The Ayah said he broke it for the purpose, “ to 
see what it was made of,” and in spite of entreaties to the contrary, 
Richard was on the point of whipping him for the mischief, and Allan 
was roaring in anticipation, when Mary interposed, and begged to be 
let deal with him for it. What she said, or what she did, I don’t know ; 
I’m sure there was no whipping ; but Master Allan was in a penitential 
and subdued mood for days after it, voluntarily renouncing some pud- 
ding that he is uncommonly fond of, because he had “not been good.” 
Richard says that he would rather trust his children to Mary, to be made 
what they ought to be, than to any one under heaven. Oh it is grievous 
—that her life should have been blighted ! 

My best love to you and Elizabeth, dearest mother, in which Richard 
begs to join ; and believe me your affectionate daughter, 

SusAN LAYNE. 

P. S.—I have never before written openly on these private matters 

we have been content tacitly to ignore them to each other, but somehow 
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my pen has run on incautiously. Please, therefore, to burn this letter 
when you and Elizabeth shall have read it.* 


III. 
[From Miss Mary Layne’s Journal, about two years later.| 


October 9th.—I quite tremble at the untoward turn things seem to be 
taking. To think that a noble gentleman should be casting his thoughts 
on me/ And he is a gentleman, and a noble one also, in spite of that 
vain young adjutant, St. George’s, slighting remark when Mr. McAlpin 
came in last night—‘‘ Here’s that confounded old warehouseman !” _ It 
was well the Major did not hear him. He has to take St. George to 
task on occasion, and he would have done it then with a will. 

Andrew McAlpin is not an ordinary man. Head ofa wealthy house, 
whose integrity has never been questioned ; himself of unsullied honour, 
of handsome presence, of middle age, for surely, in his three-and-fortieth 
year, he may be called it—owner of all these solid advantages, he has 
actually turned his attentions upon me. Me! Ohif he did but know! 
— if he could but see the humiliation it brings to this already too humi- 
liated heart. 

Has a glamour been cast over his sight—as they say in his own land? 
Can he not see how I shrink from people when they notice me by 
chance more than common? Does he not see how constantly I have 
tried to shrink from Aim? If I thought that this had been brought 
about by any want of precaution on my part, I should be doubly 
miserable. When I was assistant-teacher at school in England, the 
French governess, poor old Madame de Visme, confided to me some- 
thing that she was in the habit of doing; it was nothing wrong in itself, 
but totaily opposed to the arbitrary rules laid down, and, if discovered, 
might have caused her to be abruptly dismissed. ‘“ But suppose it 
were found out, madame?” I said. ‘Ah non, mon enfant,” she 
answered, ‘‘ je prends mes précautions.” Since then I have often 
thought of the words: and I say to myself, now as I write, have I 
taken proper precautions? I can hardly tell. For one thing I was at 
first so totally unprepared : it would no more have entered my mind to 
suppose Mr. McAlpin would think of paying attention to me, than 
that the empty-headed Lieutenant St. George—who boasts that his 
family is better than anybody’s in India, and intends to wed accord- 
ingly if he weds at all—would. 

When it first began—and that is so long ago that I can scarcely 
remember, nearly a year, though—Mr. McAlpin would talk to me 
about the children. I felt proud to answer him, dear little things; 

* But old Mrs. Layne did not burn it: or else it would never have found its way into 


Duffham’s collection. She was content to put it off from day to day, just as people 
do put off things ; and it was never done. 
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and I knew he liked them, and Allan is his brother’s godchild, and 
Robert is Eleanor’s. I am afraid I was wrong there: when he would 
come talking, evening after evening, I should have been on my guard 
and begged Susan to excuse me from appearing as often as she would. 
The great evil lies in my having consented to appear at all in company. 
For two years after I came out—oh, more than that; it must have been 
nearly three—I resolutely refused to join them when they were not 
alone. It was Major Layne’s fault that the rule was broken through. 
One day, when invitations were out for an evening party, Susan came 
to me and said that the Major particularly requested I would appear 
at it. “The fact is, Mary,” she whispered, “there has been some 
talk at the mess: you are very much admired, your face, I mean, and 
some of them began wondering whether there was any reason for your 
never appearing in society ; and whether you could really be my sister. 
Richard was not present—that goes without telling it—but the Colonel 
told him of it afterwards in a joking way. But what the Major says is 
this, Mary—That he knows India and tongues better than you do, and 
he desires for all our sakes, for yours of course especially, that you will 
now and then show yourself with us. You are to begin with next 
Tuesday evening. Richard Jegs you will. And I have been getting 
you a black net dress, with a little white lace for the body—you can- 
not say that’s too fine.” The words “for all our sakes ” decided it ; 
and I said I would certainly obey Major Layne. What else could 
I do? 

That was the beginning of it. Though I go out scarcely ever with 
the Major and Susan, declining invitations on the plea of my duties as 
governess, it has certainly grown into a habit with me to spend my 
evenings with them when they are at home. 

But I never supposed anything like this would come of it. It has 
always seemed to me as if the world could see me a little as I see myself, 
and not think of meas one eligible to be chosen. As soon as I suspected 
that Mr. McAlpin came here for me, I strove to show him as plainly as 
I might, that he was making a mistake. And now this proves, as it 
seems to me, how wrong it was not to tell my sad story to Eleanor; 
but to let her think of me as one worthy yet. Susan knows how much 
against it I was: but she and her husband over-ruled me. Eleanor 
would have whispered it to her husband, and he might have whispered 
to his brother Andrew ; and this new perplexity have been spared. It 
is not for my own sake I am so sorry, but for his: crosses and vexations 
are only my due, and I try to take them patiently : but I grow hot with 
shame every time I think how he is deceived. Oh, if he would but 
speak out, and end it !—that I might thank him and tell him it is 
impossible : I would like to say unfit. Susan might give him a hint: 
but when I urge her to do so, she laughs at me and asks How can 
she, until he has spoken. 
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October 25th.—It has come at last. Mr. McAlpin, one of the best: 


amidst the honourable men of the world, has asked me to become his 


wife. While I was trying to answer him, I burst into tears. We were- 


quite alone. “Why do you weep?” he asked ; and I answered that I 
thought it was because of my gratitude to him for his kindness; and 
because I was ‘so unworthy of it. It was perhaps a hazardous thing to 
say—but I was altogether confused. I must have explained myself 
badly, for he could not, or would not, understand my refusal ; he said 
he certainly should decline to take it: I must consider it well—for a 
week—or a month—as long as I liked, provided I said Yes at last. 
When the crying fit was over, I felt all myself again ; and I told him, 
just as quietly and calmly as I could speak, that I should never marry; 
never. He asked wy, and as'I was hesitating what reason to give, 
and praying to be helped to speak right in the emergency, we were 
interrupted. 

Oh, if I could but tell him the naked truth, as I here write it! That 
the only one living man it would be possible for me to marry, is sepa- 
rated from me wider than seas can separate. The barrier was flung up 
between us years ago, never to be overstepped by either: while at the 


same time it shut me out from my kind. For this reason I can never 


marry ; and never shall marry, so long as the world, for me, endures. 

November 19th.—This is becoming painful. Mr. McAlpin will not 
give me up. He is all consideration and respect, he is not obtrusive, 
but yet—he will not give me up. There can exist no good reason why 
I should not have him, he says; and he is willing to wait for months 
and years. Eleanor comes in with her remonstrances. ‘“ Whatever 
possesses you, Mary? You must be out of your mind, child, to refuse 
Andrew McAlpin. For goodness sake, get a little common sense into 
your poor crotchety head.” Allan McAlpin, in his half earnest, half 
joking way says to me “ Miss Layne, / make a perfect husband ; ask. 
Eleanor if I don’t; and I know Andrew will make a better.” It is so 
difficult for me to parry these attacks. The children even have taken 
it up: and Master Richard to-day in the school-room called me Mrs. 
McAlpin. Susan has tried to shield me throughout. The Major says 
not a word one way or the other. 

A curious idea has come across me once or twice lately—that it might 
be almost better to give Mr. McAlpin a hint of the truth. Of course it 
is but an idea ; one that can never be carried out ; but I know that he 
would be true as steel. I cannot bear for him to think me ungrateful 
and he must consider me both ungrateful and capricious. I respect 
him and like him very very much, and he sees this : if I were at liberty 
as others are, I would gladly marry him: the great puzzle is, how to 
make him understand that it is not possible. I suppose the conscious- 
ness of my secret, which never leaves me, renders it more difficult for 
me to be decisive than it would be if I possessed none. Not the least 
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painful part of it all is, that he brings me handsome presents and will 
not take them back again. He is nearly old enough to be my father, 
he says, and so I must consider them as given me in that light. How 
shall I stop it?—how convince him ? 

November 29th.—Well, I have done it. Last night there was a 
grand dinner at the mess; some strangers were to join it on invitation ; 
Susan went to spend a quiet hour with the Colonel’s wife, and Mr. 
McAlpin came in, and found me alone. What possessed me, I cannot 
tell: but I went all over in a tremble. He asked what was the 
matter: and I took courage to say that I always now felt distressed to 
see him come in, knowing he came for my sake, and that I could not 
respond to him as he wished. We had never had so serious a con- 
versation as the one that ensued. He begged me to at least tell him 
what the barrier was, and where it lay. I thought he almost hinted 
that it was due to him. “ There is some particular barrier I feel sure,” he 
said, “although Eleanor tells me there is none.” And then I took some 
more courage, inwardly hoping to be helped to speak for the best, and 
answered Yes, there was a barrier; one that could never be sur- 
mounted ; and that I had tried to make him see this all along. I told 
him how truly I esteemed him; how little I felt in my own eyes at 
being so undeserving of the good opinion of a good man; I said I 
should thank him for it in my heart for ever. Did the barrier lie in my 
loving another? he asked, and I hesitated there. I Zad loved another, 
I said: it was before I came out, and the circumstances attending it 
were very painful; indeed it was a painful story altogether. It had 
blighted my life: it had isolated me from the world ; it entirely pre- 
vented me from ever thinking of another. I do believe he gathered 
from my agitation somewhat of the truth, for he was so kind and gentle. 
Eleanor knew nothing of it, I said ; Major and Mrs. Layne had 
thought there was no need to tell her: and, of course he would under- 
stand that I was speaking to him in confidence. Yes, he answered, in 
confidence that I should not find misplaced. I felt happier and more 
at ease with him than I had ever done, for now I knew that misappre- 
hension was over; and we talked together on other matters peacefully, 
until Major Layne entered and brought a shock with him. 

A shock for me. One of the guests at the mess came with him: a 
naval officer in his uniform: a big man of fifty, with a stern counte- 
nance and a cloud of untidy white hair. ‘‘ Where’s Susan?” cried the 
Major: “out? Come here, then, Mary: you must be hostess.” 
And before I knew what or who it was, I had been introduced to 
Admiral Chavasse. My head was in a whirl, my eyes were swimming : 
I had not heard the name spoken openly for years. Major Layne little 
thought he was related to G. C.: Mr. McAlpin had no idea that this 
fine naval officer, Parker Chavasse, could be cousin to one of whom I 
had been speaking covertly, but had not named. The Admiral is on 
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cruise, has touched at Calcutta, and his vessel is lying in Diamond 
Harbour. 

November 30th.—Oh dear! oh dear! That I should be the recipient 
of so much goodness, and not be able to appreciate it ! 

A message came to the school-room this morning: Miss Layne was 
wanted down stairs. It was Susan who sent, but I found Mr. McAlpin 
alone. He had been holding a confidential interview with Susan: and 
Susan, hearing how much I had said to him last night, confided to him 
all. Oh, and he was willing to take me still; to take me asI am! [I 
fell down at his feet sobbing when I told him that it could not be. 


[Private Note from Major Layne’s Wife to her Mother at Church Dykely.} 


Just half a dozen lines, my dear mother, for your eye alone: I enclose 
them in my ordinary letter, meant for the world in general, as well as you.. 
Mr. McAlpin knows a@//; but he was still anxious to make her his wife. 
He thinks her the best and truest girl, excellentamong women. Praise 
from him zs praise. It was, I am certain, a most affecting interview; 
but they were alone. Mary’s refusal—an absolute one—was dictated 
by two motives. The one is, that the old feelings hold still so much 
sway in her heart (and, she says, always will) as to render the idea of a 
union with anyone else absolutely distasteful. The other motive was. 
consideration for Andrew McAlpin. “I put it to you what it would 
be,” she said to him, “ if at-any time after our marriage, whether following 
closely upon it, or in years to come, this story of mine should transpire? 
I should de with shame, with grief for your sake: and there could be 
no remedy. No, no; never will I subject you, or anyone else, to that 
frightful chance.” 

And, mother, she is right. In spite of Mr. McAlpin’s present dis- 
appointment, I know he thinks her so. It has but increased his admira- 
tion for her. He said to me, “ Henceforth I shall look upon her as a 
dear younger sister, and give her still my heart’s best love and 
reverence.” 

And this is the private history of the affair: I thought I ought to dis- 
close it to you. Richard says it is altogether an awful pity (he means 
inclusive of the past), for she’s a trump of a girl. And so she is. Ever 
yours, dear mother, SuSAN LAyYNE. 


There’s more to come. It is Duffham’s fault for spinning out the. 
notes and papers. Jounny Lup.Low. 
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JOAN OF ARC. 


T was the year 1412. On the French throne sat a hopeless lunatic. 
At one side of it stood a woman with the face of an angel, and 
‘the temper of a tigress ; with a wit as sharp as a dagger, and a heart as 
hard as a stone. At the other side stood a man, bold in the field, un- 
scrupulous in counsel as in love, with ambition which might have been 
wrapped in the purple, and vices which might have wallowed in the 
gutter. No wonder the people wavered in their allegiance, when the 
best thing poor mad Charles VI. could do with his crown was to play 
‘with it, and when the reins of government were held by Queen Isabella 
and her lover, the Duke of Burgundy. ‘The foreign prince who was to 
turn this flood of anarchy into a tide of victory for himself had not yet 
come. Before the invader set his foot on French soil, she was born 
who was first to check his advance. 

Joan of Arc was the daughter of a well-to-do peasant pair, who 
owned a few sheep and goats, and perhaps a cow or two. She was 
born at Domremy, a village in Lorraine. She had one sister, and seve- 
ral brothers. By the time the child was three years old, Henry of 
England had sounded his triumphant clarions at Agincourt, and as that 
blast re-echoed through the land, the hearts of all true French men and 
women thrilled with the thirsty desire for vengeance. As the little girl 
played about, she must often have heard her father and elder brothers 
‘curse the foe who laid waste the fair fields of France. Sometimes there 
would come to the cottage door a pale, limping man, with perhaps the 
remnants of a bright scarf still hanging around his shrunken body, or a 
broken feather in his hat. He would beg a draught of milk—and it 
would be readily given to a wounded soldier, crawling back to his 
native village. Then the child’s eyes would fill with tears, as she paused 
in the midst of some merry game, to hear of gardens as pretty as her 
own trodden down by the hoofs of English war-horses, and little ones 
as young as herself driven from their homes by the lawless stranger. 
These things must have mingled in the child’s awakening mind with 
eerie saintly legends and bright fragments of romance, which her 
mother and the female neighbours told, as they sat at their spinning- 
wheels. Especially did they relate wondrous things about a certain 
large beech tree near the village, where the fairies danced, and where 
there was a fountain, the water of which was a sure cure for every 


‘disease. The men may have interrupted the women by saying that 


this was no time for such idle fancies, when war was every moment 
But if they did, the good dames 
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only smiled, and said they knew by an old prophecy that all this would 
not last long, for a maid from the Marches of their own Lorraine was 
to save France in her hour of greatest need. 

There were no village schools in those days. Joan never learned to 
read or write. The utmost she was taught amounted to a few prayers 
and the Catechism, by her mother and the parish priest ; but she could 
learn to think without the help of any one, as she kept the sheep, or 
worked in the garden, or rested for a brief space in the shade at noon. 
And she did learn to think to some purpose. The happy homes of 
France were being made desolate by a rude foreign soldiery. The 
Dauphin, the handsomest and sweetest young prince in the world, was 
deprived of his rightful inheritance. Surely this could not go on. God 
and the holy Saints would not let it be. Such were her thoughts, 
Then she would repeat, over and over again, to herself that prophecy 
about a maid from the Marches of Lorraine saving France. Slowly the 
idea was shaped in her mind, making her heart at first throb with a fear- 
ful joy, for some time not even whispered by her own lips when alone. 
What if one day I should be that maid? We fully believe that that old 
popular prophecy was the chief primary cause of all which Joan of Arc 
did. So true is the German proverb, that to foretell makes to happen. 

But Joan delighted to be active in body as well as in mind. She 
loved to outstrip her companions in the race; she loved to help her 
mother in household work ; she loved to coax a friendly farmer to lend 
her a horse, and springing on its back, without a saddle, to scamper 
away over the fields; she loved to go into the wood, and, with a long 
stick for a lance, to tilt at the trees. Later on, when we wonder at the 
immense fatigue which—often almost fasting—the girl went through, 
we must call to mind the physical training of her childhood. She was 
no little lady, who in the castle buttery had been crammed by the 
servants with cakes and sweetmeats ; she was no burgher’s child, whose 
dainty feet were used to no harder task than tripping to shop or to church. 
She was a daughter of the people, who, as she watched the sheep, had 
been bronzed by the sun and drenched by the rain ; whose hands had 
been frayed in the washing-tub ; who, when a sickly season among the 
flock had made the family purse Jow, had often even known what 
hunger was. Her naturally good constitution had thus been hardened, 
and she was well prepared for a soldier’s life. 

Joan’s pretty face and bright cheery ways made her a great favourite 
among the neighbours, and no merry-making was complete without her. 
She heard and thought so much about the Saints, that they were to her 
quite as real living beings as the men and women around her. Among 
them, two were especially dear to her; St. Catharine, the sweet child- 
bride of the Lord, and St. Margaret, who, smiling, held up the cross to 
the monster. To these she was always praying for France and for her- 
self, and on these her vivid imagination was always dwelling. 
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At length one day, when she was about thirteen, as she worked in the 
garden at noon, her brain being no doubt somewhat heated by the sum- 
mer sun, it seemed to her that St. Catharine and St. Margaret appeared 
before her, in the midst of a brilliant light, and told her that if she would 
be good, and always live a maid she should one day deliver France. She 
fell on her knees, and made a vow of virginity. We have used the 
words “it seemed to her,” but with Joan it was not “ it seemed to me,” 
but simply, “I saw and I heard.” From that day to the end of 
her life these beautiful hallucinations constantly haunted her, and 
were fully believed by her to be realities. At intervals, either in the 
busy hours of day or the silent watches of the night, her heavenly 
friends would smile upon her from their dazzling cloud. ‘At intervals 
their clear voices reached her ear in the church bells, or the whispers 
of the wind, or the murmurs of the stream. After that first vision, a 
deeper colouring was cast on Joan’s life. She was more rare at dance 
and fair, more frequent at Mass and Confession. She fasted often, and 
prayed long in the church, and received the Eucharist almost daily. She 
sometimes sought the shade of the so-called enchanted beech, no doubt 
under a vague idea that the supernatural would there be more likely to 
come near her. Afterwards, however, on her trial, her visits to this tree 
were brought up against the poor girl to prove that she was a witch. 
Joan was still the darling of the village. She was, as formerly, helpful in 
her home. She was sympathetic to her young companions. She 
was the gentlest and most skilful sick nurse in the parish. Yet even 
while they loved her, these simple people felt that she was changed. 
Without knowing why, they now treated her with a sort of reverence. 
Yet, still she was the same Joan they had dandled in their arms. How 
could this be? That question the good folks of Domremy could not 
answer. 

When Joan was sixteen, the tide of war reached Domremy. The family 
of Arc for safety left their home, and lived fora time in the neighbouring 
town of Vaucouleurs with a relation who kept an inn. There, from the 
passers by, Joan heard things which inflamed her wrath yet more against 
the English, When they went back again to Domremy, she talked 
openly of being commissioned by God, through St. Catharine and St. 
Margaret, to deliver France from her enemies. Her mother said the 
child was crazy. Her father, thinking that this showed a wild lightness 
in his daughter, which would lead to something worse, declared that he 
would rather see her dead than following the army. There was an 
honest young man who loved her. They pressed her to marry him, but 
Joan steadily refused. She loved and honoured her parents, but she 
loved and honoured God more, and she believed that He had given her 
a great work todo. So Hehad. The voices of St. Catharine and St. 
Margaret were in reality merely the voices of her own genius. 

At length, when she was seventeen, Joan could rest no longer. She 
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went to Baudricourt, the governor of Vaucouleurs, and telling him her 
mission, begged him to send her to the king. Baudricourt was a stern 
old soldier, whose thoughts had seldom travelled further than his stable 
or his armoury, and whose whole idea of a woman was a good cook. 
No wonder, then, that he could not find out that there was in this pea- 
sant girl the soul of a patriot, and the intellect ofa general. He thought 
her a good-looking lass, whose head was turned with too much thinking 
and chattering about things she had no business with. He therefore 
sent her back to her father, with a message, that if he were in his place 
he would box her ears, and get her a husband. Joan stayed quiet at 
home for a little while. But she was depressed and restless, and spent 
much of her time fasting and weeping. One day, urged by her voices, 
she ran away to an uncle who lived near Vaucouleurs. He seems to 
have been a shrewd, kindly man, who thought there was more in the girl 
than her parents did. He took her once more to Baudricourt, who this 
time looked on her more favourably. The king’s cause was, he knew, 
almost desperate, and so there could be no harm in Joan trying to mend 
it. He gave her a knight to protect her, a horse, and a suit of armour, 
for her voices had bidden her put on man’s attire. Then, with a fare- 
well, half of encouragement, half of mockery, he sent her to the court. 
Charles the Seventh was at Shinon, spending three quarters of his time 
in industriously making love by turns to his pretty Queen Marie and his 
various mistresses, and the other portion in playing at state craft with 
his ministers. The real mainspring of the government was the premier, 
De La Tremouille, an artful, time-serving man, who always managed to 
keep one foot on the steps of Charles’s throne, and the other on those 
of the throne of the English king. Thus, whatever turn things might 
take, his game was a safe one. Joan knew the king at once from all 
those around him, though to try her he purposely stood among the 
crowd ofcourtiers. This was considered a miracle,but probably she had 
often had Charles described to her. Charles had some doubts of his own 
legitimacy. He hinted these to Joan in a private interview he had 
with her, and she without really understanding what he meant, told him 
he was certainly the rightful heir to the crown. Charles, with all the 
ready superstition of his time, looked upon this as a supernatural sign 
of the truth of her mission. No doubt Joan was very much surprised 
when she understood the real drift of the king’s words, but she had wit 
enough to keep his consel and her own. A rumour, however, of her 
having given the king some such sign got abroad, and worked her much 
mischief on her trial. De La Tremouille did not like Joan. Her ways 
were far too bold and straightforward for him. He, therefore, constantly 
whispered doubts of her into the king’s ear. Yet even while he half 
mistrusted her in his heart, Charles, by his handsome face and gracious 
manners, contrived to knit the simple peasant girl to his service. From 
that time she was faithful to him even unto death. Her loyalty indeed 
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seems almost to have amounted to a passionate adoration. The feeling 
was noble, though the idol was unworthy. 

Before Joan was allowed to go to the relief of Orleans, the siege of 
which she promised to raise, she was examined first by a jury of 
Churchmen, to decide whether she was a good Christian, and then by a 
jury of ladies, to decide whether she was a good woman. Both gave 
answer in her favour. Queen Yoland, Charles’s mother-in-law, who 
was at the head of the ladies’ committee, was especially delighted with 
her. The hearts of this good princess and of the village girl seem always 
to have beat in wondrous unison. 

At last she went away with the army. Charles gave her a fine horse 
and splendid suit of mail for a parting gift. She must have been a 
goodly sight as she rode away that spring morning. Her white charger 
curvetted lightly ; her gay arms flashed in the sunshine ; her fair young 
face beamed beneath her plumed helmet ; from under its brim peeped 
out here and there locks of her short-cut, but still thick and wavy dark 
hair ; before her fluttered her gorgeous standard, on one side of which 
was represented the Saviour, and on the other the Virgin. We have no 
space to trace minutely Joan of Arc’s career in war. From the day 
when she entered Orleans till Charles was crowned at Rheims it was 
one unbroken course of victory and triumph. Her success was no doubt 
partly caused by the panic she spread among the English soldiers, who 
always believed her to be a witch ; but it was also in a great measure 
due to her skill as a commander. The quickness with which she took 
in at a glance every detail of a battle-field, and the art with which she 
disposed her troops, were indeed nothing less than wonderful, and can 
only be accounted for by her having a true military genius. Most of 
the old generals hated Joan. Her prompt action was so different from 
their slow, ponderous tactics. Besides, what business had this peasant 
girl to have a sword in her hand instead of a distaff? But the younger 
officers loved and admired her. 

Joan never forsook her simple village habits. She would sometimes 
go fasting through a long, tiring day, and her meals often consisted of 
only a piece of bread and a cup of wine and water. She loved, it is 
true, beautiful horses and rich arms, and all the bravery of war, but she 
showed it in a frank, almost childlike, way, which was infinitely naive 
and pretty. She was a thorough woman in the midst of the clash of 
swords and the blare of trumpets. She would often spring from her 
horse to support and comfort a dying soldier, whether friend or foe ; 
she cried with the pain when she herself was wounded. Her care, also, 
for the souls of her soldiers was eminently woman-like. If she could, 
she made every man in the army confess and receive absolution before 
going into battle. She insisted on having the camp cleared of all 
women of light character. The fact, indeed, of her not being in the 
smallest degree unsexed is proved by the way in which ladies crowded 
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around and caressed her wherever she went, and by the strong attraction 
she is said always to have had for children. Glorious and bright are 
the forms which meet our view standing around Joan as we look back 
at her in the hour of her sunshine. There is a knight, whose graceful 
person and gallant bearing might have belonged to a paladin of old; 
we know that the inner man answered well to this brilliant outside when 
we learn that this knight’s name is Dunois. There is a middle-aged 
man, whose bronzed, rugged face is redeemed by the kindly, almost 
fatherly, look in his eyes, as he turns them on Joan; this is La Hire, 
the most stubborn fighter in the army. There is a prince of the blood 
royal clasping a lovely, tearful lady in his arms, and we hear Joan say, 
‘Weep not, sweet duchess, your handsome lord, your brave Alengon, 
shall come back safe to his home.” 

But clouds are at hand, and we must hurry forward. Joan’s successes 
went on even after the king was crowned at Rheims. De La Tremouille, 
however, now began to fear that if she continued much longer at this 
rate she would make Charles so powerful that he would break away out 
of the leading-strings in which he held him. He therefore, in some 
subtle way, persuaded the king to recall her from the army. For several 
months she lived in restless inaction at the French court. Charles 
ennobled her and her family. She was pleased, but she wanted to be 
at her work. At last, unable to stay quiet any longer, she escaped from 
the court, and rejoined the army. But her old success did not now 
attend her. Perhaps her confidence in herself was shaken by the fact 
of her going out to fight without her king’s sanction; perhaps the 
soldiers were less true to her. One day she led a sally from the town 
of Compiégne, which was being besieged ; the French at first charged 
gallantly into the midst of the enemy, and then were driven back. 
Joan, however, and a few faithful followers, among whom was her 
favourite youngest brother, Pierre, were surrounded by the English. 
The little band fought bravely in her defence, but they were at length 
overpowered, and she was taken. Her brother shared her fate, but 
not her prison. Never again did the two talk over those sweet old 
home memories, which had been so dear to Joan, even in the day of 
her highest glory. The stain of those two most cruel and unjust acts, 
the trial and execution of Joan of Arc, rests equally on France and 
England. ‘The one should have ransomed her; the other should have 
honoured her, though an enemy. But ungrateful Charles sat still, 
spell-bound by the arts of De La Tremouille ; and the Duke of Bedford, 
the English regent (though besought and reproved by his wife), had 
not the courage to deprive the common soldiers of their vengeance. 
Joan’s trial took place at Rouen; her judges were almost all priests, 
some English, some apostate French. In the midst of these silver- 
tongued, serpent-hearted men, all of whom were bent on her destruction, 
the girl of nineteen showed a wonderful mixture of quiet dignity and 
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sharp woman’s wit. They coaxed, they preached, they scolded, but 
not one word would she say about the sign she had given her king. 
They did indeed at last cheat her into recanting the truth of her 
mission, but she repented, and denied the words as soon as they were 
spoken. Whatever she had done or said, their malice would not have let 
her live. The stake was set up, the fire was kindled, and in the flames of 
martyrdom her soul sprang up to her God. 
ALIcE KING. 


VANISHED. 


THE beautiful summer has vanished, 
The sun lies low in the sky, 
The snow is over the grasses, 
And the days are slipping by. 
I sit by my window idly, 
And watch them come and go: 
But I do not list for your footsteps, 
For you will not come, I know. 


The days and weeks have drifted 
And melted into years, 
Since you held my hand at parting, 
And my voice was choked with tears. 
And when you turned and left me, 
T shivered in mortal pain : 
For I knew in my heart, my darling, 
You never would come again. 





The summer of life has vanished, 
The sun lies low in the sky, 

The snow gleams through my tresses, 
And my youth is slipping by. 

And though I have waited vainly, 
And you never have come to me, 

We shall walk at last together 

Beside the jasper sea. 
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THE FIRST THEFT AND THE LAST. 


HOEVER has seen the tragedy of “ Romeo and Juliet” well 

mounted and presented on the stage, has had the opportunity 
of a divine pleasure. I have always wondered what the play would be 
when exalted by the touch of music, with singing melodies evolving 
from that under-current of great harmonies on which the action should 
flow along—as if a God who had moved among us, mortal, suddenly 
assumed his deific shape. Yes, as it is, or ought to be; when the 
orchestra breathes a festive strain, and Juliet, in southern beauty and 
passion, sheds a light upon the stage as she moves along her stately 
dance, with Romeo standing sentinel upon her grace, and the nurse 
hovering round her, like a bee around a blossom—when the night 
garden glitters with dew in all its great shrubs and thickets, the foun- 
tain showers its spray, the vases overflow with heavy flowers, and a 
slow moon casts its silver upon the lovers, meeting and parting there 
—it needs no other enchantment than its own. 

It was in turning over all these chances of good or bad in this, my 
choicest play, that I doubted one night at the door of a certain theatre 
whether to go in, or not. Singular, it was, that I should have hesitated 
that one night of all nights, for it decided my whole lot in life. I went 
in, as it were, on a toss-up; and yet, so much are we the puppets of 
destiny, that what seemed to me then the merest trifle of chance, must 
have been, in reality, an event as fixed as fate ; for it was there that I 
met Jaqueline de Rochejaquelein. 

The play was superb. But, in spite of that fact, my eyes were con- 
tinually attracted towards two of the audience. In the pit sat an old 
soldier stiff and stately, with a gray moustache, and some foreign 
orders worn over his threadbare-coat. By his side was a young, slight 
girl, whose intent countenance reflected all the changes of the play. 
The red lips quivered, the roses on the cheeks went and came; now a 
laugh displayed pearls of teeth and a hundred dimples; now in the 
large dark eyes tears gathered, and hung on long, backward-bent lashes, 
ready to fall. This lovely little being was absorbed in the play so 
much, with all her heart and soul, that more eyes than mine forgot to 
watch the shifting acts in watching her. She leaned forward, forget- 
fully, her chin resting upon her hand, and, in so doing, revealed what 
seemed rather incongruous with her otherwise plain attire—a bracelet, 
which must have been a costly and antique heirloom. It was appar- 
ently a chain of Genoese beads, long enough to encircle the ivory 
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wrist twice and hang loosely in a great loop the third time ; each bead 
being a filigrane miracle of spun gold, a hollow globe, so fine, so thin, 
so delicately wrought, that it seemed a mere bubble of light; and each 
one—as I had the opportunity to observe on getting it into my own 
hands later—the fantastic simulation of some flower’s corolla, with all 
its petals springing open to the sun, or folded over to hide and hold the 
honey of its heart. I had once seen a necklace of the same miraculous 
beauty on the neck of one of our well-known singers. 

Nobody knew anything about these two, ask as I would. It ‘seemed 
impossible to find any means of making their acquaintance. To all dis- 
believers in love at first sight I am a living contradiction, for I declare 
that I loved that girl passionately from the moment I saw her. Such 
instances have been known in the world. How could I get acquainted 
with her? That was the question. To do so I was fully resolved. 

I forgot all about the closing tableau. Leaving my place, I went 
where they must necessarily pass me in coming out. She was leaning 
on the old soldier’s arm, and her face was close to me. The throng 
around pushed. My foot stepped on the hem of her dress, drawing her 
back a little, and she put down her hand to release the skirt. The 
loose coils of the bracelet fell nearly over the glove; I touched it 
adroitly, and it slipped off and was hidden in my hand: she passed on, 
unconscious of the loss. 

I am not a thief, but a gentleman of position; though, so far, 
appearances are certainly against me. They must have found out the 
loss and advertised it at once: for the next morning there it was in 
black and white. Tearing open the paper with some trepidation, lest 
I should have done the work too well and have a real theft on my 
hands, I saw the announcement. After all, who would lose an ob- 
ject like that, and not seek to regain it? The finder of the bracelet 
was to apply at No. 7, Vanley Place, and would be handsomely re- 
warded. I intended to be handsomely rewarded. 

I went at midday. Having improved the forenoon by a vigorous 
investigation of the history of the inmates of Vanley Place, number 
seven: and found that the principal resident was the General de 
Rochejaquelein : a soldier of the ancient régime, who had crossed the 
water under the heavy hand of the Emperor's displeasure. He had 
dropped the aristocratic “de” the more thoroughly to assimilate him- 
self to his poor condition, and lived in obscurity with his daughter on 
the remnant of a wrecked fortune. 

A French maid came to the door: probably one who had accom- 
panied them in their banishment. She took my card, and began to 
speak familiarly in her broken English of Mademoiselle’s loss at the 
theatre the previous evening. It was so seldom Mademoiselle, pauvre 
cherie, had the chance of the least divertisement—and for it to have 
been marred by this mishap was sad to pity. Saying all this, she threw 
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open the door of a sitting-room, and addressed the General in their 
own tongue. 

‘Monsieur arrives concerning the bracelet of Mademoiselle Jaque- 
line.” 

Mademoiselle Jaqueline sat before the fire, embroidering a wonderful 
piece of lace—I became well acquainted with that kind of work by-and- 
by. The General—it was the same old stately man, put down a news- 
paper to take my card. The young lady looked up with a heightened 
colour and expectant face, rising as she did so, and returning my bow 
with a sweeping, old-fashioned curtsey that was as irresistible as it was 
demure. Not to neglect my opportunities, I first made an opening for 
conversation, by requiring a description of the lost bauble, in order to 
identify it. 

‘“* Mademoiselle Rochejaquelien,” said the stiff old General, rising 
also, but with as much of a bow as the obelisk could have given, and 
using very tolerable English, “is the more anxious to regain her 
bracelet, as it was an heirloom. An heirloom.” 

“ That is,” said a voice musical as running water, “ it was left to me 
by—my mother. She used to wear it.” 

There was already a certain free friendliness in her words, although 
her manner was polished and distant, as if she could tell to me the 
little fact she would have kept from another. I have fancied since then, 
that, all unconsciously, she recognized the affinity that existed between 
us, and would have chosen words more reserved had the finder been 
anybody but myself. 

‘* May I ask you to describe this article?” I said again. 

“A chain of graduated filigrane beads, sir; gold, of course,” struck 
in the General with military precision. ‘“ Quite unique in beauty, and— 
in rarity. It was wound three times round the wrist. Either the finder 
must be an adroit thief—ahem—lI beg you ten thousand pardons, mon- 
sieur—ten thousand pardons !” 

‘Do not be concerned, sir. Pray proceed.” 

**T would say then, that Mademoiselle Rochejaquelein is—— ” 

“Very careless, papa,” she said, sweetly. ‘I confess that I do not 
remember its slipping over my hand. I was so—so en¢édée with the play. 
I remember turning, too,” she added, “and seeing no one seated near 
who could be considered suspicious.” All this with the charming 
colour varying on her cheek, as it shifted to and fro, in a way to drive 
the gazer distracted. — 

“Sir,” I said, ‘‘ Mademoiselle Rochejaquelein is not to be blamed ; 
although, as I am the lucky finder, the alternative leaves me in the 
unpleasant predicament of your ‘adroit thief.’ I am fortunate, in that 
the accident has afforded me the occasion of meeting with General de 
Rochejaquelein, of whose valour and distinguished actions I have heard 
so much. We have some friends in common, permit me to say: 
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Madame Roselius and Judge Woniner are, I believe, both well known 
to you. I am happy to be able to restore the bracelet, mademoiselle.” 

But I held the beautiful chain still. If I passed it to the General, I 
should lose the warm touch of those little hands, the glance of those 
grateful eyes ; but if, ignoring the superior authority of the general, I 
gave it to his daughter, I ran the risk of offending him. So the General 
had the bracelet: and Jaqueline went on with her work. 

I felt, even at that early period, that I could serve for her as long as 
the Patriarch Jacob served for Rachel—if I might be let do it. The 
General invited me to a seat. My notice of his valour had gratified 
him, and brought the blood to a cheek as brown and as wrinkled as a 
winter pear; my mention of the two mutual friends we possessed 
in this great city, whose acquaintanceship with himself I had discovered 
that morning, and the name on the card I had tendered, stamped me, 
in position at least, as one not unworthy of his friendship. Meanwhile, 
I had done them a service ; I must have a glass of wine and a cracker 
with him. The old domestic, whom they called Noisette, served it 
with the deference she would have paid a marquis. I must do them 
the honour of calling again, the General said ; and he would be proud 
to wait upon me at my house. 

He did wait upon me; I did call; and this happened again and 
again: but too often without my seeing Jaqueline. Sometimes the 
pretty girl would peep in and vanish ; peep and vanish: or she would 
enter to serve her father and myself with the glass of wine and cracker, 
and then disappear altogether. The time passed. I grew more inti- 
mate at the house; she less shy. 

Sitting there one day with the General, her lace-work frame standing 
near, wanting its mistress, I took the opportunity of scanning the 
exquisite embroidery of leaf, and vine, and blossom, run to riot in their 
white wilderness there, and, as I moved my hand with seeming care- 
lessness, of setting a half-dozen stitches backwards. 

“Prenez garde!” said this practical old fellow. ‘ You will do a 
mischief!” and then he plunged back again into the advance of his 
column, which he had been detailing: 

I called the next morning to leave a book that the General had 
desired to borrow. Mademoiselle Jaqueline was alone in the room 
when I was announced by the old domestic, who assured me the 
General would descend in an “at once.” Noisette always treated me 
in a familiar manner, as if possibly I might aspire to an equality with 
herself, but as if neither I nor any other of my countrymen could ever 
meet her master and mistress on a footing. It is a way and a belief 
that she has to this day. 

Mademoiselle Jaqueline’s greeting had all its national formality, and, 
immediately after I returned it, she resumed her work in silence. Then 
I saw her lips slowly begin to quiver, ever so little, the corners of her 
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mouth to bury themselves in dimples, the pearls to gleam ; and finally 
she broke out in a merry peal of laughter, like the light-hearted, sweet 
child she was. 

“Why did you make such a mischief in my work?” she said. “ Why 
did you snarl my thread, and pucker my net, and spoil my rose?” 

“ Perhaps because that, instead of making your escape this morning,. 
you might be obliged to stay and ask me why, Mademoiselle Jaqueline,” 
was my bold answer. 

Mademoiselle drew in, as if resenting it. The dimples went away ; 
the mouth grew grave. 

“T must tell you, monsieur, that you are not to touch my work,” she 
said. Then, after a little silence, in which one blush had chased 
another across her cheek, she went on in a lower tone. ‘“ I—monsieur 
—I sell it!” 

I don’t say the avowal did not give me a shock. I certainly had 
wondered at the constant, unwearied weaving of that beautiful em- 
broidery, but I had never thought of this. Ideas whirled through my 
mind. I was rich: could I not—bah! it would never have done. All 
to do now was, not to let her see my surprise. 

“And receive fabulous sums for it, I dare say, mademoiselle,” was 
my careless remark. “I have a small cousin at home who sells her 
water-colour drawings.” 

It was to put her at her ease. But she believed me. French ideas 
are so different from ours. 

“ And your—small cousin—monsieur, is she obliged to do so?” 

“She prefers it. She says it is pleasanter to be a honey-bee than a 
drone, and has some grand financial talk about every producer, little or 
large, adding to the. wealth of the country.” 

“T add to the wealth of my father,” said Jaqueline, proudly. “If I 
did not, we should want much. We are poor. Your—small cousin— 
monsieur, lives at home with you, you said?” 

“Yes, she helps to keep my house. She is a good little soul—one 
of the salt of the earth. Shall I bring her to see you? You seem to 
have so few friends.” 

“Few ?” she repeated, resentfully. ‘ But I have sufficient. I have 
good friends. She must paint well, monsieur?” 

“Who? My small cousin? Finely. Autumn leaves or holly-wood. 
I have a portfolio of her sketches : delicate, fanciful things, full of real 
genius. I should have pleasure in showing them to you.” 

“Thanks, monsieur. I do not care for such things.” 

Now what had put her out? Was it the “small cousin?” I suppose 
I ought to have said that the mother, an invalid, was with me too; and 
that both were soon going, through the small cousin’s marriage, to 
another home. 

“T beg your pardon, monsieur: I would not seem ungracious. If 
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you will bring the sketches, my father and I will be pleased to see 
them.” 

“No,” I said, laughing, “I shall not trouble you with them. But 
instead, Mademoiselle Jaqueline, what do you say to the opera, to- 
night? I came to offer you places.” 

She held her breath. A strange look of delight passed over her face. 
And in the same moment her father entered. “ General, can I persuade 
you and Mademoiselle to accept seats at the opera, to-night, with me?” 

The General, who had once been in the habit of conferring, not re- 
ceiving benefits, drew himself up a few inches, then hesitated, and 
glanced at his daughter’s shining eager face. 

“ She is but a child,” said he, with a wave of his hand. ‘“‘ Monsieur, 
with the greatest pleasure.” 

What a picture she was, to be sure, as she stepped, in the flare of the 
gas-light, from the door to the carriage, that night! The corner of her 
shawl was flung on her head. A piece of her own work it was, but, 
nevertheless, lace that all the rustling dames who swept to their places 
might have envied, as it lay on her shoulders and on the darkness of 
her hair, like hoar frost. 

It was an old opera, doubtless familiar to both the father and daughter 
in the bygone days of their own land; for as its melodies renewed 
themselves now and again, a look of fond intelligence passed between 
them. Her face rippled with smiles ; her little fan kept the measure ; 
she was radiant with satisfaction ; and I saw the old General himself 
winking and blinking hard, that no one might fancy he had a tear in 
his eye. 

“Oh!” she cried, as we separated that night, ‘“‘ how happy you have 
made me! It was like reading a sweet old story over again. It was 
returning from exile—it was being back in France !” 

We grew to be familiar friends. When I went to Vanley Place, 
Jaqueline would remain at work in the room, now taking a trifling part 
in the conversation, now keeping her peace altogether. I carried her, 
one day, a basket of Frontignac grapes, full of the sunshine of France, 
as I told her ; on another day bunches of violets ; sometimes a handful 
of fresh, fair roses. She was a freakish little thing, with all her pretty 
moods ; to-day full of thanks, to-morrow scarcely vouchsafing a syllable. 
I began to fancy that she had some unpleasant suspicion concerning me. 
I left her at last to herself, to try the effect of a different treatment. One 
could but be interested, too, in the courteous old exile himself, so full 
at once of pride and of humility. I ventured, after some consideration, 
to propose myself to him as a pupil, that I might obtain that facility of 
conversation in French, which neither books nor common teachers can 
give. He accepted my proposal smilingly, having taken great pains, he 
said, to perfect himself, and his daughter, in English, with a view to this 
same purpose, but never having been able to bring his courage to the 
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point of begging for pupils. I was the less astonished at his alacrity, 
when he absolutely refused to receive a penny for his lessons, declaring 
that I already knew all he could impart to me; and this he held to: 
was I not their good friend, he said. 

Now, when I abandoned Mademoiselle Jaqueline to her own devices, 
paying court alone to her father, my little lady became unbroken ice. 
I cannot say that I disliked the symptom. It melted ever so slightly, 
though, one morning, when I had incidentally mentioned to the 
General that I should, that evening, be at the house of Madame 
Roselius, who gave a grand ball in honour of her son’s marriage. 

“We have the cards, also,” said the General, with the least per- 
ceptible air in the world. 

“ And will go, of course?” I said. 

“No, I think the word is otherwise,” said he, smiling in Jaqueline’s 
direction. ‘‘ You have been made acquainted, monsieur, with much of 
our affairs. My little witch there—Mademoiselle Rochejaquelein, I 
would say—refuses to meet those grand ladies who wear her handiwork, 
and will not go.” 

‘“‘Pardon me, General, that deprives you both of a pleasure. This 
entertainment of Madame Roselius is to be charming as fairyland. 
People are going wild for invitations. My small cousin at home can 
talk of nothing else, Mademoiselle Jaqueline.” 

“She will go, then—your small cousin ?” 

“If she had to adopt the stratagems of Cinderella to arrive there!” 

“T am not of her world,” said little Jaqueline, with something like 
a sigh, and working out a thorn upon her vine, which was not in the 
pattern. 

It was to me a sufficiently stupid evening, that with Madame Rose- 
lius, notwithstanding the novelty and beauty of the scene. The house 
seemed to have been turned into a vast grotto, or garden of flowers. 
The walls had festoons of roses; panels were intertwined with scarlet 
pomegranates and creamy aloes ; tables and mantelpieces were mats of 
blossoms ; balusters and cornices were embedded in moss ; great exotic 
shrubs, distilling odour, made avenues and dim recesses very sweet ; 
and in place of doors there were swinging curtains of buds and vines. 
The scene was lighted by a soft, lambent radiance that seemed to pour 
from the hearts of the great lilies and warmer flowers that draped the 
chandeliers, and suffused them with their own tints of deepest blue, of 
vivid crimson, of changing pink: here was one of snow-white lustre, 
and there one of the purest gold. From its concealed place among 
the flowers, faint distant music perpetually floated down, now and 
then bursting out in a sweet, bewildering cadence of harp-strings, that 
took the breath away with pleasure—the breath whose air was only 
living fragrance. Chatterton was playing that night. In all the splen- 
dour and charm of the place-—as room opened into room, lovely faces 
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flitted by, soft voices murmured—I missed one face, one voice among 
them ; and the revel, for me, lost its meaning. 

The band for the dancing commenced. Late in the evening, a well- 
known touch was laid upon my arm: my cousin’s. “Now it is my 
turn,” she said; “there are but two waltzes before supper, except the 
German ; and //a¢ I dance with—you know whom!” 

I took her ; and we began to whirl round in the wake of many, when 
happening to raise my eyes to the doorway, a sight there sent them 
spinning. It was the General de Rochejaquelein in his grand uniform 
with its stars and decoration, with Jaqueline on his arm, She wore 
white, without ornament: not so much as a sprig of myrtle. The car- 
nation, though, was on her cheek, the light of jewels in her eyes. She 
stood there like a little flame; a magnificent flower-spirit, with the 
blossoms of the doorway’s arch hanging round her head. A wrathful 
little spirit, though, be it said, as she surveyed me. 

Be you very sure that I seated my small cousin quickly, and had 
Jaqueline on my arm. 

“She is very easy with you! ‘It is my turn now,’ I heard her say.” 

“ And now it is yours,” I whispered. 

The waltz was divine. It was as if the hidden orchestra had kept 
their best till then; full of the pathos that all dance-music has when 
meant to be most joyous ; full, too, of delicious involutions, winding in 
and out till its ravishing tune seemed to fill the very core of the heart. 
My arm was round Jaqueline, my head was bent towards her, I felt her 
breath, her heart; we swayed to the same music; it quickened and 
whirled us at its will ; we were in another world, a wild, and sweet, and 
passionate world ; and I’m sure I did not want to come back to this 
one. Suddenly, with an imperious movement, she stood still. 

“That will do, monsieur,” she said. “Thanks! I trouble you no 
_ more.” And before I had recovered my bewildered vexation, Jaque- 
line and her father were both gone. 

When I saw Jaqueline the next time, it was at her own house. 
She barely raised her eyes at my entrance; she did not speak ; she sat 
there drawing her needle in and out, a pattern of propriety. I looked 
a dozen times to assure myself that this was the damsel of that night of 
flowers—that I had whispered sweet words to her—that I had held her 
in my arms. It was impossible to believe it! 

A score of these little scenes, these oscillations and vibrations—to- 
day a sunbeam, to-morrow an icicle—when one afternoon, just as I was 
concluding a brief visit, the General was summoned to the door below. 
I stood, looking from the window a moment, not liking to go down just 
then, yet exchanging no words with Mademoiselle, when a pleasant 
little murmur struck my ear, Jaqueline was singing to herself, as if there 
were not another soul in the room, and though half under her breath, 
yet with a voice as rich as that of a June thrush. It was only an air 
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from the opera that we had heard together. I turned ; and, going down 
the room, stayed before her embroidery frame. 

“Tell me, mademoiselle, what it is I have done to offend you.” 

She looked up for a moment, intending to be severe and dignified. 
But it would not do. The lips pursed up and quivered, and there came 
the old peal of laughter. 

“ The small cousin marries next month,” I whispered. 

There came a blush like a crimson rose. The head bent low over 
-the embroidery : and—the General came back again. 

Some days went on. Mademoiselle’s moods were variable as the 
weather. My constitution would not stand it longer, and I determined 
‘to put my fate to the test. 

She still sat behind her lace-frame, like a fixture; tracing, as ex- 
quisitely as a winter’s night traces them on the pane, her pattern of 
fern leaves and wild roses there. The General had gone out this day, 
and Icame in. I had been greeted with an inclination of the head, a 
simple sentence, and then silence. I went to the rug, and warmed 
myself before the fire ; she sat at the other side, one step away. But 
the inclination of her head had given a finishing stroke to the hair that 
‘had loosened as she bent over her work; down it all came, falling 
round her like a nun’s veil. She lifted her two little hands to part it 
from the face, over which a flush was streaming like an aurora; and 
I stood before her. 

“ How long do you imagine I shall put up with this, Mademoiselle 
Jaqueline? Do you suppose I can live under a sky so variable ; this 
hour, June—the next, January? Henceforth, it is to be all summer— 
do you hear? I put this seal upon it!” and bending across the frame, 
I kissed her red, warm mouth. 

She grew as white as she had been rosy; her head fell forwards; I 
thought she was about to faint, and dashed the frame aside to take her 
in my arms. But she only hid the white face there, sobbing out— 
“Forgive me! oh, monsieur, forgive! I had thought for so long that— 
it was the—small cousin.” 

“But I told you it was not. She marries the husband of her choice. 
She is like my sister.” 

No reply. Only the face hidden from me. 

“You are a goose, Jaqueline.” And the sweet face was got to at 
last. 

“Monsieur,” said the General, when it was all explained to him, 
after he had entered to find us side by side, in the ruddy glow of the 
evening fire, “I had once the idea that it was you yourself, after all, 
who stole my daughter’s bracelet.” 

“Well, sir! And now?” 

“« And now you have stolen her heart.” 
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LOUIS VON BEETHOVEN. 
Translated from the German. 


** Noch keinen sah ich frélich enden, 
Auf den mit immer vollen handen, 
Die Gétter ihre Gaben streun.” SCHILLER. 


HERE are in our joy and tear-rich world beings who bear our 

form ; who, like us, are called mortals ; over whose heads invisible 
hands of the gods prodigally empty their full horn of precious gifts, 
and to whom the earth is nothing more than the ground for their feet. 

In proud consciousness of their boundless riches, these darlings of 
Heaven often forget the world and men; and, soaring upward, gaze 
only upon that eternal sea of light whence comes their glory. 

The soil holds fast these gifted ones, and the demons of depth and 
darkness, those ancient, deadly enemies of favoured mortals, glance 
enviously upon the chosen. With never-healing serpent-bites wounding 
their unwary feet, laying their traps and spinning their subtle nets for 
these smiling children of genius with the fettered wings, they rest 
neither day nor night. There is only one talisman against these hostile 
powers, only one protection against their might—the little flower of 
humility ! 


In a pleasant, shady garden of a delightful Rhenish city, there 
sat, one bright summer evening, four loving, happy beings—three 
women, and a man in the strength and freshness of early youth. The 
earth lay wrapped in her nightly dream of silence and repose; but from 
afar was heard the silvery sweet murmur of the Rhine, and the musical 
tones of a distant church-bell rippled and pulsated through the 
balmy air. 

Yet no human tones broke the silence until a young melodious voice 
said softly—‘ Grandmother! mother! Louis! how beautiful the world 
is! | How rich and happy we all are! Can we feel that we have any 
wish ungratified on such an evening as this ?” 

The mild face of the mother turned towards the girlish speaker with 
a deep, thoughtful glance of love; but the young man laid his strong, 
beautiful hand upon the fair head of his sister, and said—‘ What a 
difference between you and me, gentle dreamer! Your childish aspira- 
tions are silent in this sweet evening calm, while mine, wild and glow- 
ing, awake and raise their voices higher than in the clear, noisy day.” 
“But what do you desire, you heaven-stormer?” whispered the 
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young girl, gazing with mingled tenderness and anxiety into the proud, 
excited face of her dearly loved brother. 

“ Think, darling,” he answered, “what is most beautiful on earth, 
what the highest men can crave—the most glorious gift of Heaven to a 
struggling, longing human soul ?” 

“ The highest and most beautiful gift?” repeated the sister, thought- 
fully. “Ah! grandmamma! we must ask you, who have lived in the 
world so many, many years, gaining new wisdom every day. Speak, 
dear grandmamma, and help me.” And she turned from her brother 
to a still, bowed form, which in deep shadow sat under a blooming 
linden, and whose aged face bore the impress of the heart’s eternal 
spring. 

“My children, the most beautiful and glorious gift on earth is the 
Light,” answered the old woman. But the dear grandmother was 
blind. She had not, for years, seen the blooming spring, or the true, 
beaming eyes of her loved ones, or the radiant day, or the moonlit, 
starry night ; and, in her darkness, well might she think of that eternal 
day, with all its glory, drawing nearer and nearer her weary heart, in 
prospect of which her whole soul was filled with joy. 

“The Zight/” returned Louis, musingly. “Oh! no, no, grand- 
mother! The Light can never be the highest gift for man. It is a 
solace, a delight, a blessing, a glory; but it can never, never be the 
highest.” 

Then the sister, gently clasping her brother’s outstretched hand, said 
softly: “Louis, music is the highest and most beautiful ;” and as she 
whispered these words, she thought of the inspired songs of her father, 
of her brother’s wonderful improvisations on the piano, of the warbling 
birds, and the sweet-voiced nightingale that daily came, a heavenly 
guest, to their old linden-tree, and of the dear, human accents that 
were such music to her ear. 

“ Childish heart!” answered the excited brother. ‘‘ Well may the 
soul find in music its most enrapturing joy. Tone is more than light, 
for it is the embodiment of light ; but yet it is by no means the highest 
or most beautiful earthly gift. Mother, mother, do you not know?” he 
continued passionately, throwing himself at her feet, while his spiritual 
face, with its strange, irregular features, lighted up with a wonderful 
inspiration. It was as if a beaming crown had fallen upon his youthful 
head, so brightly shone the moonbeams upon his dark, luxuriant curls. 

“* My child,” said the mother, with infinite tenderness, drawing her 
son close to her heart, “ my child, the highest and best gift on earth 
is Zove. In the poet’s words— 


‘ All else in life must be outweighed, 
If Love is in the scale.’ ” 


But he broke loose from those encircling arms in sadness. 
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“ Love, did you say, dearest mother? Love is only adream. And I 
will not dream; I will create—live. Now, listen to me, all you dear 
ones, and believe my words. ‘The highest, most glorious gift of heaven 
is Strength—creative, all-conquering Strength ; and I know I feel the 
germ of its existence within my breast. If Heaven but grant me this 
power, let it take from me all else that men deem highest and most 
beautiful. Light—Music—Love! I crave them not. For Strength I 
would sacrifice all earthly harmonies, all dreams of love.” 

They gazed at him in silence. 

“Rob me of all earthly joy and treasure, but only leave me this 
eternal, creative power. Then I can build my own world. Not one 
world alone, but a thousand, will rise through my might and at my 
command. In my more than rich life, in my exalted blessedness, 
what to me will be this poor, little earth? I shall hear harmonies, but 
not with my outward ear; I shall gaze upon light, but not with my 
mortal eyes. And Love ?—Oh, they who love the gods may never 
long after a weak, human heart. Heaven! grant me this!” 

He rose, and, drawing up his form to its full height, he stood there, 
a picture of the noblest yet most untamed pride ; a bold petitioner ; a 
petitioning lord. 

A deep sadness rested on the faces of those loving women —a 
shudder of apprehension passed through their hearts. The young 
sister’s cheeks grew pale, and the mother’s eyes filled with tears. A 
cloud suddenly veiled the moon, and a violent nightwind arose. The 
flowers, affrighted, drew close together their delicate leaves ; a whisper- 
ing, 2 moaning, and a trembling pervaded all nature, and awakened 
the earth from her sweet dream of peace. The discordant croaking of 
an owl sounded from afar like demoniac laughter, and, awakened by it, 
the little birds fluttered anxiously about their nests. 

“Presumptuous, yet beloved child, may you never with sorrow think 
of this evening,” the old grandmother said softly, as she rose to enter 
the house. Sighing, the mother and daughter accompanied her. But 
the youth dreamed half the night away under the old linden-tree, revel- 
ling in blissful emotions and prophetic visions, while linden-blossoms, 
heavy with dewdrops, sank upon his breast like fragrant tears. 


Only a few months later, in the year 1792, Louis von Beethoven left 
the dear, parental home; and, rich in genius and in hope, went to the 
then splendid imperial city, Vienna. 

That gift of heaven, creative strength, as we all know, remained with 
him in unimpaired splendour to the last day of his life. Music-worlds 
rose at his bidding. His symphonies, his masses, his “‘ Fidelio,” his over- 
tures, his sonnets, those fine mosaics of the most precious stones, his 
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priceless pearls of song, are the undying witnesses of his great, heaven- 
storming power. 

But, the narrow earth he had despised, revengefully, one by one, 
closed for him all her flowery doors ; and, terrible as that of Tantalus, 
the darling of the gods, became his solitude. 

Some grim, malicious demon closed his fine ear, and henceforth no 
sound of the outer world came to that proud yet tender soul. No 
enchanted blossom of love fell upon his pathway ; and at last for him 
was extinguished the sweet light of day. Impenetrable night and the 
stillness of the grave surrounded him. All his loved ones had long 
since gone home; stranger hands guided the steps of the helpless, 
royal old man ; stranger hands prepared his last couch. 

And all these crushing, earthly sorrows the still unbowed Titan 
pressed back into his strong heart, whose wounds he covered from the 
sight of men. Never a syllable of lamentation was heard from the 
proud lips ; and yet they were never seen to smile. 

And they who knew, admired, and loved the great composer, well 
understood the cry of despair which so often, like a ghostly presence, 
pervaded his undying creations, and which so mightily moves the 
souls of men. 

It was the longing of that giant nature for the love he had despised ; 
the sighing of a solitary man, just awakened, after that sweet dream, 
which thousands around him were dreaming so blissfully. And the 
dark shadows that ever and anon glided over the glowing pictures of 
his genius, they were the sighs of a lonely, fettered Prometheus, sighing 
after the light and melodies of earth which he had once deemed of so 
little worth. 

And, cruel, unrelenting, the vengeful earth held him fast, until on the 
evening of the 26th of March, 1827, hand in hand with the earth’s 
spring, the eternal spring descended to this proud, solitary man. The 
bonds which fettered that soaring one to earth were loosed—the prison 
of the soul fell in. 

“ Mother, mother! now I will dream and rest. I am weary of work- 
ing and waking !” were the last words of the dying lips. 

But above, in heavenly union, eternal Light, eternal melody, and 
eternal Love, embraced that great, freed human soul. 

















